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THE RADICAL. 


JANUARY, 1867. 


AMERICAN RELIGION. 


MERICA is undoubtedly destined to deal as radically with the 
religious traditions of mankind as it is now dealing with the 
political. The New World is no less than New Birth. In every 
social revolution is a spiritual revelation: and if this has been true 
in the past, —if every historical religion thus far has made itself felt 
in the recoil of forms and institutions and the demand for social re- 
construction, before issuing into a self-conscious Faith, — there is yet 
greater reason for believing that such a life as is now germinating on 
this continent foreshadows startling changes in the spiritual conscious- 
ness of Christendom. Every sign of Religious Emancipation appears 
in it with unprecedented energy. It is free mastery of institutions by 
ideal beliefs : unmatched speed of thought to principles, and of prin- 
ciples to practical power: swiftest responsibility to the highest moral 
tests: boundless faith in the possibilities of the present world and the 
present age. 

Optimist alike in its protests and its claims, an open path for all 
organic human forces to the demonstration of their intrinsic virtue, 
our Liberty becomes a divine genius. What we know or mean is but 
the smallest factor of our progress. Here at last is full possession 
of man by the logic of his moral being, overruling evil purpose 
and desire, and confounding complacent prediction. It is the free 
stress of the Spirit, whereof none can tell whither it gocth ; whose 
path through the people’s life is on eminent domain, and vainly re- 
sisted by the compromises of injustice and fear. We are felons 
beneath its disciplines, yet a little lower than the angels in its loving 
imputations. American history thus far has been its contrasting of 
human littleness in insight and conduct with the grandeur of human 
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destiny. Every night sees the wise and noble covering their faces in 
shame before public degradation, yet the morning finds them lifted 
in wonder at the help that was hidden behind the basest deeds. 

And if the best have no adequate prophetic gift, how much less 
shall the common consciousness recognize the issues to which we are 
moving! How shall the majestic process for which all ages have 
been preparing, be grasped by its own half reluctant instruments? 
Bewildered by the endless variety of its demands, absorbed in the 
drudgery of its details, blinded by personal interests to its sacred 
impartialities, believing in institutions rather than in the spiritual im- 
pulse of which institutions are but the halting progeny, they do not 
even know where to look for the sources of its life, the accesses of 
its inspiration. Its fountains are in divine heights of the individual 
soul, which are scarcely felt as yet to lie within the limits of life, the 
atmosphere of the planet. The real master of the hour is always 
hid. What secretly shapes our civilization is none other than that 
very dream of the private conviction, that revolutionary ideal of the 
inmost spiritual loyalty, whereof each stands in politic distrust, and 
against which the whole combine to protect the Church and the 
State. The fire that burns within him while he muses alone, the 
solemn guest, the visionary virtue he throws off into some “God’s 
good time ” to come, because he distrusts his neighbor, distrusts the 
people, distrusts truth ; this is the true master, cleaving its way through 
laws, parties, powers, resistless, sometimes terrible, the drawn sword 
of fate. Always the force essentially victorious is that faith whose 
advocacy makes a man politically or ecclesiastically an outlaw. 
Always it is some unaccepted principle, too radical for sect or party, 
that has us in its hands. There needs but the bold step of some 
swifter messenger to reveal that all were waiting for this rejected idea ; 
that it is the sincere confession of faith, the right interpretation of 
law, the lord of events. The crack of John Brown’s rifle suddenly 
confronted every man with his own traditional cowardice, moral, polit- 
ical or physical. A moment of timid deprecation or hasty denial — 
“we know not the man ”—then the million eyes meet ; the explo- 
sion of long-pent fires comes ; the nation is rent ; the lie dragged out 
to judgment ; the laws reconstructed ; and the land rings with con- 
fession that the outlaw, the “lunatic,” the spurned of all sections to 
an ignominious death, was not prophet and saint only, but the very 
cry that was rising in every true heart, the holy child of the Ameri- 
can conscience, the inmost sensé of the Hour. 

We are advised by public experiences like these that our religious 
future does not lie in the direction of the popular confessions of faith. 
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If we are wise, we shall take special note of those undercurrents of 
American character which are not acknowledged to possess any re- 
ligious quality, nor even, as yet, to be a power at all. The Divinity 
that shapes our spiritual progress works in secret. Its Politics have 
been such as passed for No-Politics. Its Religion is that which is 
called No-Religion. As the laws had not known this master of the 
hour, but at every fresh commandment were surprised and con- 
founded, so just as little do the Church organizations embody him. 
He cannot be seen in the denominational statistics, in the votes of 
Religious Conventions, nor, in a word, in the positive ecclesiastical 
forms and institutions of the country. These represent conscious 
intent : they do not represent instinctive tendency ; the sacred inward 
motion that all interests must obey. Greece and Rome were unable 
to believe that any good thing could come out of Galilee, while both 
their civilizations were actually heaving with birth-throes whose 
noblest issue was a Nazarene. As with that earlier reconstruction of 
beliefs, so with the present. The cry of “Infidel” that comes up 
from the Churches, has no echo in the invincible tendencies and 
intrinsic needs of the American people. The tide wave of its in- 
ward life obeys an attraction which those eyes do not see, nor that 
tongue confess. We do not convey the whole truth when we claim 
that the “Infidelity ” of to-day will be the common sense of to-mor- 
row ; that to Science belongs the Theology of the Future ; that the 
wildernesses of the free continent are by and by to blossom like the 
rose with fair humanities born of a faith in human nature and the 
earthly life which as yet passes for mere unbelief in God. It is not 
enough to predict that the narrow path of religious outlawry which 
but few are found ready to enter, is to lead out into a Day in whose 
light all nations are to walk. The scattered confessors of a faith 
which is to possess the future may well be sure of an unconscious 
sympathy in the mind of the present generation out of all proportion 
to their ecclesiastical or social repute. ‘They may freely appeal to 
that common sense and natural piety which determines the peculiar 
form of our civilization, and which is none the less controlling 
because the traditional creeds have hitherto withheld from it the 
knowledge of its title to the name of Religion. ‘They have no occa- 
sion to measure their strength by the numbers of those who have 
already learned this lesson ; nor yet to desiderate the prestige of 
organizations. A current that sets from the inmost character of a 
community shapes those very shores of which organizations do but 
mark the waterline. It does not move by virtue of constructions, 
effective mainly as hydraulic aid where inspiration creeps in scanty 
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streamlets, or as breakwaters where it rushes in spring floods. It 
belongs to a superior order of forces. That which flows in the men- 
tal habit and moral genius of a people may well be trusted to its own 
natural freedom : it is at all events sure to maintain this ; it is per- 
petual spontaneity and creative impulse: and this is precisely its 
vitality, which makes it refuse all permanent forms that we have 
learned to provide. 

What American life inwardly means, — what, through all organized 
denial and half-acceptance, and consequent penalty, it supremely 
seeks, we shall still venture to designate, notwithstanding the hideous 
abuse of the word in the political dialects, as Democracy. It will 
probe that word to its ultimate and sacred meaning. This is its 
undercurrent of common sense and natural piety: in the inspiration 
of this idea alone can the soul of this people find satisfaction. It 
is equalizing persons, sexes, races before the impartial liberties and 
duties involved in the idea of a common nature. It is abolishing 
inspiration as the prerogative of a supposed “special mediator” 
between God and Man, whether a Race, a Church, or a Person ; and 
expanding it to cover the essential relation of the human faculties to 
Truth, Beauty, Good ; manifested in morality, wisdom, holiness ; in 
religious genius, and in practical service. It is making the ideals of 
faith pure human, and real human relations ideal. With one hand itis 
lifting the most despised race to the justification of its manhood ; 
with the other it is rescuing the divinest Man from dogmatic deifica- 
tion into the dear company of manly human workers. It is thus 
extinguishing all exceptional claims, whether ecclesiastical or social, 
whether set up in the name of the “supernatural” or the natural, 
physiology or faith, whether embodied in a doctrinal infallibility, an 
official mediatorship, or a political oligarchy, — which deny the essen- 
tial equalities of a spiritual republic co-extensive with the race. It is 
consecration to the service of a Divine Humanity which awaits 
unfolding in every individual soul. However visionary this ideal may 
appear in the present state of morals, however adverse to dominant 
creeds and institutions, it is in the very theory of our civilization, in 
the straight line of our motion. To this end we have our being as a 
people. For this all phases of experience, all races and confessions, 
are gathered into the free communion and boundless hope of the 
New World. No recognized religious body even proposes such democ- 
racy as this. It is too large to be managed ; it refuses the leaders ; 
it escapes the plans ; it eludes the machinery ; it will not be central- 
ized nor confined ; it vanishes from the councils of propagandists ; 
it will not abide with mutual supervision and spiritual control, nor 
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with that esprit-de-corps which binds men into cliques, clubs, and 
religious conferences. Never was there such energy of associated 
action ; yet never were associations so fleeting, such is its impatience 
of their limits. Its steps are disintegrations; its victories are per- 
sonal protests. Its triumphs run in the subtle forces that flow deneath 
those surface communications, in the impalpable magnetism of the 
ideal life. They are prepared in the hidden heights of personality, 
where one is most radical and most sincere. His finest sense of liberty 
and love, which the drill and drum-beat of proselytism repels, the inex- 
pressible relation of the private soul to the Infinite Life, is what 
makes him really democratic, one with the Spirit that moves the 
reluctant mass. 

For though sects cannot contain this ideal democracy, though “the 
Church,” in its very organization excludes it, yet it is the one vital 
stimulus of American conscience, a divine necessity that forces the 
public will. It is that which makes the present other and greater to 
us than the past. And its subtle dynamics are transmuting the old 
elements, supplanting the old phases, reshaping the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind. 

For the first time, the watchword of success is Human Nature: its 
inspiration the soul that is common to all men. All “revivals ” fail 
but those which the widest social claims compel ; revivals of uman- 
ity; moral, educational, philanthropic. The sects can no longer 
wield that earnest conviction which gave terrible power to the most 
exclusive creeds, and made the future life as well as the present the 
unquestioned domain of a spiritual oligarchy entitled “the elect.” 
America throws her children upon their noblest natural instincts, a 
field where all can achieve somewhat, and where the ways of progress 
shall forever stand open for all. The theological revolution herein 
involved is total. 

No less is Religion itself new born. The struggle for social jus- 
tice, the war for universal freedom, great experiences of public peril 
and deliverance, of domestic bereavement, personal sacrifice and 
humane endeavor in such a cause, a divine path ever flaming with 
fresh moral illuminations, are decisive exorcists of traditional beliefs, 
and bring us to the natural springs of Inspiration. Our Faith comes 
with this hard-won Nationality, at first hand. The American finds 
his religion in his occupation, and need look no further, because this 
will hold his best life ; because it is neither predetermined for him, 
nor compressed within fixed limits of aspiration, but is his own free 
choice and adequate opportunity of growth. His idealism flows to 
this; not to a Hebrew Christ or some Palestine and Bible in the 
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Past, where the Soul has clung as if spellbound so long, simply because 
it could not freely believe and build in its own immediate sphere. 
For the same reason, he is secularizing all property in special times, 
books, traditions, rites, or persons, hitherto claimed by the Churches 
for God as against Man : his respect for practical life allows no such 
antagonism of interests. We refuse to officialize or delegate the 
divine. What it is for us, it shall be as the claim of life itself and 
personality as the meaning of every hour and of all resource. Edu- 
cational aims, as more broadly human, supplant ecclesiastical and 
denominational. All interests of moment centre in an implicit reli- 
ance on the positive laws of mind and matter, and there is no place 
left in our hearts for the theological notion of miracle. And with this 
must disappear the whole visionary fabric of “ Religion,” in the old 
sense of a sphere apart from natural processes of growth in charac- 
ter and conduct. 

Our desire is to fields never hallowed by the old consecrations. 
For us the day springs where no priestly ark awaits us, and where as 
yet no temple stands. The main triumphs of our national civiliza- 
tion thus far, are what this Religion of the Past would call secular or 
profane. To Rome they are anathema, to the sects a stumbling 
block. In the eye of the Church, our great movements of political 
and social regeneration were profane : it is by their compulsion that 
its “gospel” has anything to do with politics or the public morals. 
The Free School system is secular. The Michigan State University, 
the largest of our colleges, and the most truly representative of 
America in its breadth of scope, its free tuition and its unsectarian 
spirit, as well as in the rapidity of its growth, —is essentially secular, 
and has not as yet even a theological department. The work of the 
Sanitary Commission, itself the discovery of a New World in the 
science of beneficence, was secular. And all our achievement is 
broadly successful, as well as noble, in proportion as it has escaped 
technical religious handling, and represented that natural religion of 
conduct in which there are no differences of sect. 

But it is further to be said of the Religion of the Past, that wor- 
ship, as dependent on its rites and forms, is a failure in America. The 
Churches are quietly ignored. Perhaps not a quarter of the popula- 
tion of our cities care to see the inside of their walls. The popular 
heart is not in the theology they represent, and finds no practical 
bearing in most of the routines with which they are associated. These 
are exotic: belong to remote times and countries. What, for exam- 
ple, can be less American than such formalities as ecclesiastical 
councils, in which even the liberal sects still feebly persist, or such 
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exceptional and exclusive devotions as the “Lord’s Supper”! Nor 
is the defection superficial. Thoughtful and reckless, educated and 
ignorant, pure and profane, are alike recusant. The statistics of the 
principal sects begin already to show a diminishing vitality, and the 
growth claimed by one or two denominations is far outrun by that of 
a mighty outside multitude which awaits new spiritual impulses native 
to the civilization. Individual sects gain at each other’s expense, 
but not from this outlying nebular life. And their very increase 
proves the working of the same hostile leaven in divers ways. 

Thus the Episcopal Church gains by the accession of fugitives from 
the inquisitorial methods and spiritual vigilance committees of the 
Evangelical sects, to a communion where indifference or unbelief is 
left undisturbed, provided it complies with prescribed forms. It has 
grown also as a Receiving Tomb for sympathizers with aristocratic or 
oligarchical institutions, who flee from the daylight of the American 
Gospel into its underground stillness, simply because no other lot in 
the cemetery of dead beliefs seems so safe from democratic intrusion. 
Certainly neither of these ways of increase can be counted as adding 
to its doctrinal or ecclesiastical strength. And Episcopacy in this 
country has little of the doctrinal pliancy, the genius or the social 
and historic prestige, which preserve the life of its English progenttor. 
It is not like that a growth of the national character. The accessions 
just mentioned, whether from such as seek liberty from spiritual espi- 
onage, or of such as flee from the prevalent preaching of a demo- 
cratic gospel, are not signs of its vigor, but of the new revolutionary 
leaven which is transforming the religious world. 

Romanism also has a certain power of growth, derived from its 
superior consistency as dogma and discipline. It is the true logical 
opposite of the American Religious Idea. It is able to concentrate 
at a negative pole vitalities impossible to half-way sects. Its promi- 
nence merely indicates the energy of that radical movement of the 
time and the country, which it is mustering all its force to escape. 

It is probable that the two really increasing sects are the Metho- 
dist and the Spiritist. And of these the former represents more of 
the spontaneity of feeling and less of the strictness of creed than 
any other of the Evangelical bodies ; while the latter is in substance 
but a momentary leverage for multitudes of feet that are making the 
best escape they can out of the quicksands of the old theology. 
Heaven speed them to vea/ deliverance. 

The signs are all one way. The sects are no longer strongholds of 
belief, so much as of social proprieties. They are a part of manners. 
This-veneer of respectability hides a vast amount of practical skepti- 
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cism, while it helps to protect social life against sudden and violent 
change. The most adhesive part of a perishing order of things, 
manners are the last to give way before the new creative forces ; the 
shell of an old system stands stiff and polished although it is fast 
ceasing to be anything dwt a shell ; like the old suits of armor in the 
museums, that are all the more assiduously straightened up and 
burnished because they are lifeless and hollow. There is significance 
enough in the traditional faith of Christendom to make its forms 
still dear to multitudes of sincere believers ; but the intensity of fresh 
experiences is rapidly withdrawing the life that once dwelt content 
within their obsolete symbols. 

Many of the secular interests with which this defection of the pub- 
lic heart and conscience is identified, have their unspiritual aspect, 
and are surely not without their perils. But they are a process of 
education as {nevitable as the new physical, political, social conditions 
in which we are placed. They are a step we have not chosen, but 
found appointed for us. They are in the natural order of our des- 
tiny. The magnetism of this immense practical opportunity must 
conquer all traditional speculation and homage. The special work 
the land and the age combine to prescribe must be done. The 
exclusion of past theological interests involved in its performance, 
may seem to the guardians of the old order of things very like cast- 
ing off the Spirit and floating into the abysses. But these terrors are 
of the backward look, and must yield to the acceptance of our des- 
tiny as divine promise. If this intense secular drift of American 
thought and purpose is not everywhere religious in the best sense, it 
is at least the initial step to the highest religion. It is the advance 
out of a Supernaturalism which has hitherto disparaged the human 
faculties, the present life, and the visible world : and we are called to 
a sense of awe before the majestic material by which this step is 
secured. No intensity of reaction on the ancient centres of faith 
can be ominous when thus regarded. There was no way to escape 
the falsities which have hitherto passed for religion but the apparent 
negation of religion. None the less are the eternal moral foundations 
beneath our feet. The very first lesson of American Revelation is 
that there can be no true groundwork of holiness till the laws and 
uses of this life, physical and spiritual, are freely sought out and thor- 
oughly accepted ; and that is an irreverent distrust which regards the 
present absorbing pursuit of them as other than subservient to the 
gathering of materials for the largest, wisest, most practical and in- 
spiring faith possible for man. 

I have heard well-informed persons, even of the “liberal ” sects 
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speak with despondency of the religious condition of the West. 
Their report was that a contempt for all creeds has become preva- 
lent: that the “comeouter ” or at least the “outsider” is really rep- 
resentative of the general tendency: that people are absorbed in 
social interests and engrossed by physical nature, and exceedingly 
intractable to the proselyting agencies of the Church. But only a 
defective hospitality towards the genius of American life can find 
this state of things unhealthy. Its significance is too deep to be 
fathomed by a religious sentiment bound to special formulas and lines 
of experience, and inapt to recognize religious tendency except in 
the form of visible institution or denominational growth. The lever 
of modern change goes deeper than any Christian sect can appreci- 
ate. The continent has a higher mission than to serve the past 
. forms of faith, and must initiate its new piety in its own way. The 
West means deliverance from rigid moulds of belief: inspiration 
from opportunities that no current religious programme can compete 
with. There is an overwhelming appeal to natural instincts and 
capacities hitherto held in spiritual minority and duress. Nature is 
claiming her own, as the granite disintegrates to make way for sun- 
beam and sod: as the fallen leaves of the forest are changing to 
vitalized soil for new harvests of gigantic corn and grain such as 
America only can produce. 

To the antique faiths of New England but a rocky edge of the 
land of promise is accorded. Puritanism opened the door, but it is 
not the lord of the manor. And the Church, as such, will find this 
a New World, in a more revolutionary sense even than its discovery 
was to the ideas of the fifteenth century. We are cut off from 
Europe that man may take his spiritual as well as material bearings 
afresh, recur to first principles and original forces, become a nobler, 
social, Adam, and learn from this untamed Eden planted westward 
what human life is, and power, and growth. Confronted with prim- 
itive conditions, he has first to unlearn his dependence on the final- 
ities of other forms of civilization. ‘The West begins by compelling 
the true recognition of the visible world, by emancipating physical 
Nature from the frown of theological systems born of the Old 
World burdens and decays. A magnificent continent summons man 
to venerations he had forsaken for ideals in the past: brings forest 
and prairie and river to confound cathedral and creed : fills him with 
titanic plans, and sweeps him on the tide of a boundless opportunity. 
What unlimited grasp of Commerce on every side! See Atlantic 
and Pacific offering rival bribes! What tables God spreads in the 
wilderness! Is it for the body only? Does that mighty California 
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cypress felled by the speculators to make a dancing floor of the stump 
and a bowling alley of the fallen trunk, tell the whole coming mean- 
ing of Nature to the Western races? It only assures us that their 
faults are not grim asceticism and contempt of this world. Idaho 
and Nevada are not mere food for the mint. Huge forest and rolling 
plain, serene central parks in the heart of the solemn Sierras, Yo- 
semite cliffs and torrents, river highways of two thousand miles from 
lakes that are oceans to gulfs that are open gateways to the globe, 
are symbolic suggestions of the spiritual continent. What forms are 
these to educate the inner life of nations, quicken germs of grand 
belief, expand and liberate the conscience, instil reverence and the 
finer delights, and the courage to become what man can be and 
ought! The old tastes and cultures are on the track of the rudest 
pioneer. He is opening a path for them, every step of which is fresh 
baptism that relaxes their rigid conventional forms, and fresh inspi- 
ration that supplants their finalities. Those undulating highlands 
along the Ohio, overlooking wastes that Slavery forbade to blossom, 
frontiers of Liberty not fifty years ago a wilderness, are already lovely 
with lawns and parks, and set with mansions hospitable to the best 
literature and art of modern times. But equally obvious with this 
breadth of social and esthetic promise is the resistless pressure 
towards such a reconstruction of belief as has been described. 

It will cost time and pains, to learn what Nature means by these 
prodigal offers to the instincts of material production and private 
enterprise. The perils of this rush of competitive forces, this plunge 
into the untamed elements, this eager spring of the hunter and the 
savage for his prey, are not to be disguised. But this is merely 
incidental to the process of bringing us into close contact with real- 
ities: into fresh recognition of our visible actual relations to the 
world and each other. We give ourselves to mountain, river, plain, 
to reap their earthly values ; when they have our hearts they will con- 
front us with their imperishable meanings. Our follies waste not 
these, and their gospel awaits its hour. What heights, what solitudes, 
what spaces are here, to speak, generation after generation, to the 
people! And to what a people, how descended, and how bred, born 
to what ideals, gifted with what creative force, what forward stress 
and sight! This is God’s own sense of “ America for Americans,” 
its only possible, broadly human sense. The matchless continent is 
His, for He made it: through His purpose it is ours: ours, in its 
power of superearthly rebuke and spiritual suggestion, its endless 
symbolism of things eternal and unseen, its moral compulsions and 
rewards, its living Bible new every morning, and with every new born 
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child: and not one syllable of its message can fall to the ground 
yoid. Already through the roar of material industries and compe- 
titions we should be able to detect these deeper harmonies with the 
spiritual nature. When you first listen to Niagara, you hear the mul- 
titudinous rush of waters, the din of myriad mad waves, each speed- 
ing to its fall. But the practiced ear discerns an undertone: the 
keynote of Niagara is as real as that of a symphony: the hunters 
in the old wilderness used to tell the direction.of the wind and pre- 
dict the weather from its sound. And the material civilization of the 
continent has its undertone of spiritual prophecy, if we will hear. 
But this we reserve for fuller notice hereafter. 

It is not physical Nature only that emancipates in the New World. 
Who can keep the dust of stationary creeds about him where cities 
grow as torrents gather in the spring? These busy swarms of every 
race and faith, do not level the mountains and make the desert blos- 
som in a day without winning fresh ideals from an unprecedented 
experience. At the West these converging races enter into energetic 
competition, and on equal terms, as elements of constructive power. 
Here are American, German, Jew, Swede, Celt; each in sufficient 
force to compel the respect of the rest, and enlarge their common 
consciousness of humanity by his own special gifts. Social and 
industrial friction subdues exclusiveness and effaces prejudice : every 
belief becomes less provincial, more human. Antioch, Alexandria, 
Rome, made the unities of nascent Christianity possible by breaking 
down the antipathies of races and religions into a free and fluent 
medium. The commingling of modern beliefs in the free intellectual 
and social spaces of the West works in like manner, but upon 
nobler materials and yet grander unities. Everywhere the solvent is 
at work : everywhere disintegration, floating fragments, tentative com- 
binations of elements once mutually hostile or unknown: a trans- 
itional conglomerate: a syncretism in art and faith, not always edi- 
fying indeed to taste or piety, but at least full of the promise of a 
life hitherto unimagined on the earth. Everywhere fusion and eman- 
cipation, however unconfessed, are progressing by laws stronger than 
human traditions. 

Thus the growth of Catholicism at the West depends very much 
upon its benevolent movements and institutions. And it is precisely 
this humanitarian spirit, so essential to its prosperity, that throws it 
open toa broader religious freedom. As almoner for the unfortunate, 
as controller of the dangerous classes, the Catholic must find him- 
self more and more closely associated, in practical service, with the 
socalled infidel. The law of American destiny makes the strongest 
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attractive forces of this sect weaken its antagonism to the fresh 
thought that must undermine its traditional dogma and discipline. 
The very conditions of its present growth are the sure death of its 
isolation, the guarantee of its coming fall into the mighty current that 
sets towards spiritual freedom. 

Under what admirable auspices has the speculative boldness of the 
German mind entered into American life at the West! It comes in 
such force as to constitute a prime factor of civilization, and for the 
first time learns its own practical powers. For the first time, it finds 
a field where no barriers separate ideas from institutions, where con- 
victions circulate by their own force and broaden by full discussion, 
where educated thought reaches the popular mind, and truth is itself 
none other than the promise of practical harvests of social food. 
The old-world restraints upon its geniality are escaped. ‘They have 
developed a courage in theological negation that makes it apt for all 
needful disintegrative work ; a disposition, also, to ignore religion as 
a sentiment, as well as to oppose a sturdy scorn to that sentimental- 
ism which is the main strength of authoritative doctrine. But these 
qualities do not exhaust its capacity. They are indeed only special 
and limited expressions of an innate radicalism, a‘ constitutional 
preference of substance to form, a necessity of pressing the one 
aside to reach the other. This penetrative earnestneSs is practically 
religious. No race ever possessed such power of ideal construction. 
No race so distinctly apprehends universal principles of justice and 
humanity. It is redeeming the West from the essence of Slavery, 
through its clear intuition of the meaning of Freedom. Missouri is 
the monument of its fidelity to an abstract idea. Its swifter instinct 
spurs the more politic American to nobler ventures. It is the politi- 
cal and religious pioneer ; its post beyond the intellectual frontiers ; 
its call ever heard from the unexplored wilds our march approaches. 
The energetic concourse of forces and opportunities at the West is 
needed to bring out these vital qualities. Its intellectual courage 
and revolutionary ardor, its swift ascent to principles, its scorn of tra- 
ditional assumptions, its delight in the sense of creative thought, are 
leavening the religious consciousness of the newer States. Its spec- 
ulative energies will have freer play than ever before, and will resume, 
with a bolder impulse, the most radical methods, systems and results 
of their past history. Their levers will surely search the roots of 
every received belief. Byt the claim of human nature is set forth in 
America by such variety of experience, such breadth of relation, and 
such fullness of ideal promise, that they will just as surely be im- 
pelled to press on to purely constructive work. 
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Signs of the practical working of the new freedom are not wanting. 
Many German Protestant Churches at the West are said to be 
already inclined to “naturalism.” The German Catholic brings his 
joyous associations with church festivals, and lights his Easter fires 
amidst the gloom of the sterner sect. With all his coarser habits and 
amusements, he is a foil to the grim Puritanism which makes piety a 
penance. The German as well as the Catholic population generally 
put Sunday to holiday uses or abuses — and the strict Sabbatarian 
will be compelled to accept the wisdom of providing such amusements 
as may prevent the prevalence of those which deprave and disorgan- 
ize society. It will not be long before Sunday reading-rooms will be 
a feature of our western cities. The authoritative Sabbath is passing 
from the land: and cannot be recalled. Whatever observance the 
day is to secure will have to be based on the natural necessities of 
society ; the organic human demand for a season of rest from tumult 
and toil. Not a traditional belief, based on Bibliolatry, but will in 
like manner be pried off the old foundations, to stand or fall by true 
American tests. 

Even ¥udaism illustrates the power of the New World over theo- 
logical inveteracy. The Jew is beginning to abandon what is most 
distinctive in his religious traditions: proof against centuries of 
European persecution, they yield to the genial inspiration of Amer- 
ican freedom. The old anticipations of a personal Messiah and a 
return to Palestine are fast losing their hold. It is only within a few 
years that a Jew could consistently make permanent investments in 
this country. Now America is accepted in perpetuity. Colleges are 
founded, and emigrant societies formed to bring over the European 
and Asiatic coreligionists. The coming Messiah is to mean the 
progress of Hebrew Theism. ‘Temples are built for children’s child- 
ren, whose very architecture symbolizes the breaking up of exclusive 
traditions, the fusion of tendencies, characteristic of the West. The 
most unprogressive of beliefs has perhaps weighed anchor and is 
under brave sail for fresh spiritual shores. “ Judaism,” says the text 
book prepared for Hebrew schools by Dr. Wise, “teaches no dogmas 
or mysteries of belief on which salvation exclusively depends: the 
path of salvation is generous action from noble motives.” The prin- 
ciple of the best of the Rabbis from the earliest Talmudists down, 
that “the just of all races and religions shall be saved ” is coming at 
last to full acceptance. There are signs also of convergence with the 
‘Radicalism’ into which American Christendom is advancing. Noth- 
ing could be more natural than such attractions. Regarding Jesus 
as a pure and devout Hebrew, in no sense as an official Mediator or 
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Redeemer, still less as Deity, Judaism indeed needs but abandon its 
peculiar form of Bibliolatry and the exclusiveness of sect, to come into 
full unison with those who have rejected the current Christianity for 
a pure Theistic faith. Hebrew piety, fairly interpreted, has substan- 
tially the same basis with Christian, and breathes a similar spirit, 
As soon as they are, respectively, released from an exclusive Mosaism, 
and an official Christism, they flow together in a Natural Religion 
of the Love of God and Man. Dr. Philippson, an eminent German 
Jew, in his lectures at Magdeburg nearly twenty years ago, appealed 
not only to Christendom to deliver the Religious Idea from specifi- 
cally Christian elements ; but exhorted Judaism also to dissolve its 
specialities in that broader life ; to say to the Religions which have 
proceeded from its bosom — “ Unfold yourselves into the freedom of 
the pure Idea, ¢hat my special form may become useless, and humanity be 
united in the recognition of one God, who has made the human soul 
in His image, who is in immediate relation with it, and to union with 
whom it must aspire by holiness, by love, by morality, and by the 
broadest social liberty and equality.” The response to this earnest 
call can only come from America, where similar demands are arising 
from the bosom of every religious communion, and where the fields 
are sown for these very harvests. 

Here is one of those sublime rectifications which are to be expected 
in the progress of mankind to unity. The inveterate hostilities be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, are resulting in a reconciliation 
which becomes possible only when what was exceptional and exclu- 
sive in the claims of either is abandoned for what is in the broadest 
sense natural and human. Only in this solvent, destructive to all 
such claims of supernatural commission to mankind, can the harsh 
antagonisms of races, sects or religions disappear. 

And America is the sublime guarantee that these antagonisms ave 
to disappear, at whatever cost.* 





* The function of the Negro Race in America cannot be treated here, but must 
not pass unnoticed. This is just now our Central Figure, in certain providential 
aspects the sublimest in the age, and divinely charged with spiritual uses ; lifted 
from the dust to rebuke and instruct, through its good and its evil, the proudest 
races of the earth. An unmatched triumph of the Eternal Gospel of suffering recalls 
our piety from the past ; Man on the Cross, not now a Person, but a People, thus 
saving the world, justified by retribution that brings his tormentors to his feet, glori- 
fied by the light that shines out from his utter need, to guide them to the blessed life 
of atoning service, —thrills these gathered races and religions of the New World 
with the sense of Present Deity. We are yet to see what elements of character this 
despised one is to bring into our civilization. His great sensuous nature is itself 
a new continent, whose perils for us, like those of the geographical, are less than 
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These are but a few of the elements and processes which are shap- 
ing the religious future of the American people ; yet they are ample 
illustration of the views now presented. They are quite sufficient to 
justify what we proceed to say. 

The new relations are combining all human forces for a faith here- 
tofore impossible. The spark that flies from the collision of mineral 
and metal is a nobler vitality than either. The chemical compound 
is more than a compound: it is a fresh substance, quick with new 
qualities and powers ; no mere summing up of the old constituents. 
So these spiritual dynamics are the conditions for an influx of new 
divine fires. There cannot but be at hand a fresh word of God, a 
morning, a spring day of the spirit ; no mere repetition of old expe- 
riences. It is not mere historical sequence, but inspiration : not the 
old causes in their effects, but emergence of fresh causal power from 
the infinite deeps of the soul. It is the genius of life moulding new 
shapes. None can apprehend how completely the definition of Reli- 
gion is changing, and a new consciousness of the intrinsic relation 
of Man to God forming in this focus of resultant aptitudes, of ma- 
tured civilizations kindling each other to the diviner life for which 
they have prepared the way. 

Historical Christianity surely embodies but a fragment of the spirit- 
ual experience possible to man. It has proclaimed eternal truths, in 
precepts that in more or less perfect form are to be found in all 
matured religions in human history: but it is no less true that the 
human meanings and applications of these truths now opening before 
us have been hitherto unsuspected. Assuredly God speaks as di- 
rectly to us in these American gospels, as to Jesus in the simple rela- 
tions of his Galilean life. And it is purely impossible that they 
should have been in any personal or national experience on this earth 
before. The old symbolic names and forms cannot be stretched to 
cover them. How eminently futile then must be the attempt of spe- 
cial sects to drain off these currents of a divine impartiality through 
their private conduits! That which awaits us is no less than human- 
ity under new conditions, with new insights born of larger commun- 
ion, new ideals born of a fresh dawn of duties and delights; thus 
arecognition of Divine Presence, Guidance, Revelation in the indi- 





its promise. He has already shown certain qualities that help to divine renewals ; 
calm endurance, heroic valor, endless forgiveness ; childlike trust, unconquerable 
faith. His intuitive wisdom belittles the insights of the Church and the State. 
His religious emotionality puts the cold traditions, the organized sanctities of the 
creeds and sects to shame. Here is fire from heaven, whatsoever dross of earth 
may be mixed therewith. 
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vidual and the community which must refuse the old formulas and 
scorn the old limited .interests. All efforts at combining these in- 
herited elements in the interest of either of them are of trifling import. 
The new spirit must create its own forms, and on its own unseen 
path, in its own unforced, uncalculated, all-surprising way. Zealous 
partizans of this or that venerable creed, who assume that the general 
tendency is irreligious, and set forth, panacea in hand, to counteract 
and convert it, will find that the drop is lost in the river. All organ- 
ized proselytism of the old schools will be a failure ; for we are ina 
New School: yet not in such wise that any denominational move- 
ment, though sprung from the latest life, can fully represent its pur- 
port. Any fresh phase of belief, organized for proselytism, at once 
falls behind that highest individual faith of its members, which has 
transcendent vision, from its hilltops, of the coming day. Even this 
is imperfect prophecy ; yet this, its best, it must forego and reject. It 
becomes, in the felicitous phrase of sectarian fellowship, ‘ Our Body’ ; 
and the soul recedes into these recusant consciences and these grow- 
ing hearts, that abide within its policies only in name. They must 
speedily find their individual scruples voted subject to the creed of 
the majority : and we see the latest sect emptied of its better life by 
a preamble. The newest ‘school’ will again swiftly be lost in a 
newer, and the stiffest dogma the past can bring to bear on the future 
will melt in the fervent heat it undertakes to confine. 

Neither Calvinist scheme nor Methodist sentiment can mortgage 
this free spirit of the Future. Neither Augustin nor Swedenborg has 
formulized its philosophy of Nature. Neither a consubstantial nor a 
mediatorial “ Christ” will express its sense of the relation of the Di- 
vine to the Human. The essential factors of experience were always 
present: yet their law is development : theologians as well as proph- 
ets and kings, have failed to see the things now seen and to be seen: 
nor will their vessels hold the new wine of life. One idea is enough 
to start a sect and to name it. Universal final salvation, a noble 
faith, may readily fill religious horizons: so may the efficacy of 
sprinkling or of immersion, a belief not quite so worthy of such 
power : more easily still, the fascinating dream of breaking down all 
barriers between the visible and invisible spheres, and solving all 
mysteries by bringing back spirits into the limitations of the flesh. 
What an imposing figure one of these plenary solutions of existence 
shall make with its strategic campaign for the conquest of the future! 
But horizons lift. “To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
Positivism may arrogate the vast domain of science: but it cannot 
hold the future in its philosophy of the mere understanding, its denial 
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of the spiritual intuitions. Unitarianism has cut loose from the bar- 
barism of Calvin: but it cannot hold the future within its halting 
Christology, just neither to the Human nor the Divine, its sliding- 
scales between radical distinctions, its rehabilitations of the old offi- 
cial phraseology with meanings that rob it of excuse for continuance 
in being. Conciliatory advances between the sects, combination 
upon certain common grounds of faith, leave out more of the Future 
than they take in. Their liberality ends just short of the point where 
the true test of unity of spirit begins ; the pure liberty to think, free 
of the formulas of the past and the machinery of the present, and in 
immediate relations with the Eternal Realities. 

All this instituted horoscopy fails to forecast the larger scheme on 
which the ages enter with their fresh resource. There is no synopsis 
of the Soul. Shall we, who cannot foretell the political experience 
of the next month, lay the tracks of the Spirit into a hemisphere it is 
yet to unfold? He is wisest who reverently seeks to remove obstruc- 
tions to the most open sense ; tocome as a free personal force closest 
to the life that now is: to commit himself most thoroughly to those 
native relations of the soul to God and Man which must abide all 
tests, and outlive all changes, and feed all growth. He is wisest who 
refuses to limit the freedom of a Divine Humanity by the old mon- 
opolies, whether in the name of Inspiration, Mediation, Eternal Son- 
ship, Spiritual Authority, or Church Organization. America means 
at least the amplest opportunity for individual aspiration and public 
reception of Divine Life, for religious genius and practical moral 
power, and the most devout recognition of that common Nature from 
which the noblest Sons of God in all ages and religions are born, and 


to which, in all men, they must appeal. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 





JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE.* 


HEN we examine works of art, whether of sculpture, paint- 

ing, music or poetry, it is not always necessary to inquire 
into the life of the artist. And it may be set down as a general 
tule: the more of an artist the author of such works was or is, the 
less anxiety is manifested to learn the circumstances of his life. 
Only when the art-work is not to be explained out of itself, when the 
artist as an individual has identified himself with the production of 





* Coltas’s edition, in six volumes, of Goethe’s Works, 
2 
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his genius, do we feel a desire to learn of his life, which we then 
justly presume will furnish the explanation wanting in the art-work 
itself. And this desire increases in violence in a corresponding ratio 
with the assumed significance of the work presented to us. 

Who cares to learn the adventures, opinions, and private circum- 
stances of Homer, Shakespeare, Raphael, Cervantes, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Schiller? A feeling of curiosity may lead us to inquire 
into the outlines of their lives; but in studying their works, we 
do not feel the want of such a knowledge. Who, on the contrary, 
is not interested in the ferson of the author of Job, of Michael Angelo, 
of Byron, and of Goethe? In the case of the latter, particularly, we 
shall feel ourselves utterly at a loss to understand thoroughly his works 
of art had he not, with an intuitive perception of this defect, taken 
great care to supply us plenteously with personal reminiscenses, psy- 
chological experiences, and the results of a careful study of his own self. 
We are pretty certain that Wilhelm Meister owes its early origin and 
whole shape to this hidden intent on the part of Goethe, to write an 
autobiography as the only mode of throwing a clear light on his 
other works. But even Wilhelm Meister required again an explana- 
tion, suffering as it did under the same defect of being incomplete in 
itself, and more a subjective rhapsody than an objective and finished 
work of art ; and hence was followed by Wahrheit and Dichtung, and 
by that astonishing collection of personal notes, entries and narra- 
tives, which form the chief bulk of volumes 4 and 5, and we might 
almost add volume 6, of Coltas’s Edition. Never does the great 
Poet neglect an opportunity to halt in the midst of some interesting 
narration or criticism, to narrate how the subject affected him per- 
sonally, and to commit it by psychological analysis with the develop- 
ment of his own mind or talents. And what would be egotis ic in 
every other man, is gratefully accepted in Goethe, as it was evidently 
noted down merely to clear up difficult problems in his writings, 
which had puzzled or might puzzle present and future readers. How 
persistently does he try to explain the manner in which he was led to 
throw aside his poetic vocation for the study of the naturalist ; how 
much pains does he take to make clear a progressive development in 
his several undertakings! Hence we find that some of the richest 
treasures of Goethe’s writings are to be found in these unconnected 
and fragmentary scraps, scattered profusely throughout all his prose 
works, deserving the most careful perusal. Without them the man isa 
riddle ; even they leave him to a great extent unrevealed. By their 
aid, however, we shall try and produce, of the man and his works, a 
hasty glimpse. 
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The child Goethe we find to be a bright, healthy boy, educated 
systematically unsystematical by a most excellent father, whose mode 
of education and consequent influence upon the boy seems not suf- 
ficiently recognized either by Goethe or those who have written 
about him. Under his hands Goethe received a free, universal cul- 
ture, and remained aloof from the pedantry of schools. He became 
a self-dependent, free inquirer, disregarding authorities, relying only 
upon his own conclusions, though by no means treating those of 
others with contempt. He only refuses to be tied down to systems, 
views, or opinions, which have no claim to existence but their own 
pretensions, ar74 earnestly longs to solve surrounding problems in 
some way. He is always ready to accept the solution of others, if 
they are rational, but has no regard for the dicta of high-sounding 
names. Like Leibnitz and Fichte he is an autodidact, what we 
Americans call a “self-made” man. At an early age he evinces 
talent for poetry, perhaps looks and acts more the poet than appears 
so in his writings ; at any rate his keen-eyed father supposes him to 
be a poet by vocation, and does his best to keep Wolfgang steady to 
his vocation. But although he also wishes him to study law for prac- 
tical purposes and as a means of living, young Wolfgang has by no 
means his father’s conviction, and rather fancies himself born to be a 
painter. We shall find that Goethe never did truly convince himself 
that his vocation was that of a poet, and how, after he had at the 
close of his Italian travels been compelled to acknowledge that he 
would never be a great painter, he took up the vocation of a Natural 
Philosopher, and continued, as he always had done, to regard poetry 
chiefly as a relaxation. 

Goethe’s father pliantly encourages the dawning enthusiasm for a 
while, for he is a wonderfully many-sided man ; nay, he is so liberal as 
to feed his son’s passion for any sort of culture, only insisting that it 
always should be thorough, which, however, it rarely is. Music, Ital- 
ian, Hebrew, English, French, are thus taken up, but above all a 
catechism of Jurisprudence placed in the hands of Wolfgang, who by 
its means, God willing, shall become a great lawyer, and high-State, 
or City-of-Frankfort official. Physical exercises, dancing, riding, 
fencing, &c., are indulged in with equal zeal, but even in these exer- 
cises young Goethe evinces a profound contempt for traditionary 
tules, and tries rather, at great trouble of mind, to discover their prin- 
ciples for himself. It is the same with the study of Latin ; this lan- 
guage, like English, French, and German (Greek he has little knowl- 
edge of,) he also learns practically, without rule or grammar ; 
reminding us of Leibnitz, who commenced the study of Latin by 
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reading Livy, skipping wherever a passage was too difficult, re-read- 
ing the whole after having grasped the leading idea, and finally thus 
mastering, with the contents of the book, the whole language. 
Poetry our Wolfgang practices in the same manner, without rule or 
guidance. A few rules, chiefly from French authors, like Corneille, 
he studies, but throws aside as empty individual dogmas ; in German 
literature even such dogmas are wanting, and the whole German lan- 
guage is, indeed, in a state of indescribable revolution and uproar, 
which Goethe therefore turns to his own use, properly and improp- 
erly, as best suits his fancy and views. Nevertheless, he has a vast 
yearning for fixed rules and rational principles, but he knows not 
where to find them. The unity is wanting, and he floats on a sea of 
everlasting uncertainty. This also holds good in regard to religion, 
philosophy and morality, and might prove vastly injurious to the 
young poet, were it not for a naturally strong and healthy moral and 
religious character. All the then swelling tide of skepticism cannot 
turn him from God and the Bible, and he feels in the depths of his 
heart a profound conviction that ultimately a reconciliation will be 
effected between the demands of skeptical reason and trusting faith. 

In the mean while he is innocently mixed up with a disagreeable 
police-affair, wherein the famous Gretchen likewise appears, and, the 
affair being exploded, is violently accused of guilt by his father; 
suffers terribly under the depression of unjust treatment, and when 
he arises from a tedious sickness, which is the consequence of his 
depression, appears now an altered being ; the gay, blithe boy turned 
into a melancholy youth. The world has lost a wonderful charm ; it 
is no longer all good, all joyful, all innocent, but a world full of 
deceit and injustice, wherein even the best men, such as his father, 
are likely to commit very wrong and harsh actions. Frankfort is no 
longer a great world-city, but a small, backbiting village, and the 
sooner left the better. 

Even his sketches of scenes of nature please no more as formerly, 
and violent floods of tears do not restore to the youthful heart its 
lost, serene happiness. Not that he has lost his love, Gretchen, — for 
his feeling for her was not love, — but that he has lost his childish 
faith in the world. Hence he is urgent to leave home, and his father 
recognizes the necessity ; behaving, indeed, throughout the whole 
difficulty with great judgment and tenderness, though not in the spirit 
of youth. Wolfgang cannot get over his father’s harsh treatment in 
regard to the police affair, and when the father insists that Wolfgang 
shall go to Leipzig, instead of Gottingen, the boy’s heart is full of 
rebellion, and, “ by his obstinacy my father thus confirmed my impiety, 
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so that I felt no conscientious scruples in listening for hours to him, 
when he sketched out my studies and my life, as I should have to 
pursue them at the university and in the world.” For the father 
wishes Wolfgang to study jurisprudence ; but the boy is determined 
not to do so, but to seek what firm knowledge and principles he can 
acquire from a study of ancient history and literature, wherein alone 
he sees hope for permanent repose. 

And emancipating himself by this resolve from a tender father’s di- 
rection, young Goethe proceeds to Leipzig, hopeful and healthy, with 
only a tinge of misanthropy left in his impressive heart. Here in 
Leipzig he listens reverently to the poet Gellert’s lectures ; to other 
professors with almost contempt. Lectures on logic, which he hears, 
appear ridiculous, for he has practiced that logic from early youth, 
and sees no reason why he should now learn it over again. “Of the 
world and God I thought I knew almost as much as my teachers.” 
He also heard lectures on Jurisprudence, but soon grew tired of 
them, as they conveyed nothing new to the young au/fodidact. To 
these annoyances was added a general objection on the part of the 
Leipzigers to Goethe’s style of dressing, dialect, and want of social 
culture ; and though Wolfgang tried to conform himself to current no- 
tions on these subjects, he was not so successful as many others, born 
dandies, and hence was rather unpopular. In fact, he began soon to 
feel generally uncomfortable. His chief discomfort, however, arose 
from the utter chaos, then existing in all departments of literature, 
art, and science. The chaotic condition of poetical literature was per- 
haps worst of all. From a state of rude and tumultuous primitiveness, 
German poetical literature had sought salvation in French rigidness. 
From this alliance of German clumsy earnestness with French fanciful 
precision, there arose a fervid, hyperbolical style, sounding at the 
present time very ridiculous, and from which at last, the earnest Ger- 
man mind strove to emancipate itself, by an imitation of the free, and 
reckless literature of Great Britain. Shakespeare came to Germany, 
and, under the guidance of Lessing ,Wieland and others was made to 
do heavy battle against the French authors, Corneille and Racine. 
Klopstock took up the organ-peal of Milton, and in vigorous hexam- 
eters endeavored to pour into the German language all the terse 
beauty of the Greek, and fix its rules quite as definitely. 

All these impending conflicts keep Goethe in an everlasting state 
of nervous “fidgetyness,” which he tries to escape by endeavoring 
to find in himself the clearness, nowhere else preceptible. With this 
view the thoughts, sentiments, and speculations, which haunt and dis- 
turb him, he attempts to embody in a fitting political form, thus 
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killing two birds with one stone, as it were, clearing off doubts and 
discovering rules of poetical form. A small love affair with a tender- 
hearted girl, whom he delights to torment, results in “Die Laune des 
Verliebten ” ; a mere misanthropical disgust of all mankind produces 
the “ Mitschuldigen ” ; and the few poems which are given us from 
this period (1766—1770) all breathe a restless, dissatisfied, undeter- 
mined state of mind. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that Wolf- 
gang was fast changing into a wretched hypochondriac, as one of the 
ideals of youth vanished after another, even religion giving way, and 
morality tottering sadly. 

Some light, however, appeared in one quarter of this chaos. The 
clear-sighted vigorous Lessing published his famous “ Laokon, or the 
Limits of Poetry and Painting,” setting all Germany astir with won- 
der and admiration ; and classic Winckelmann followed up the subject 
still more closely on the field of plastic art. Goethe’s mind, from 
earliest infancy, dwelling with particular delight on this field, rejoices 
to find here at least some hope for that fixedness of principle, which 
on the field of poetry he utterly despairs of. But this joy impels at 
the same time an unconquerable longing to see with his own eyes the 
great works of those arts, and trace in the execution of the artist the 
guidance of the principles, so clearly set forth by Winckelmann and 
Lessing. A clandestine visit to Dresden is at last resolved upon and 
carried out. With indescribable emotion young Wolfgang enters the 
renowned Dresden gallery; but intensely as he enjoys, he learns 
little or nothing. An overwhelming world of beauty makes it appear 
an endless task to trace out in it the rules of self-conscious artists. 
One effect the visit has, however, upon him ; the wrong direction of 
his mind, the resolve to devote its energies to the art of painting, is 
strengthened by it ; and in Goethe’s return to Leipzig, he, with this 
purpose in view, applies himself to the difficult art of engraving. 
Excitement and discomfort of mind and body finally, however, induce 
a real physical sickness ; and worn out in body and mind, he returns 
home, where his father evinces great vexation at seeing his son return 
a sickly, hypochondriac, discontented youth, instead of the healthy, 
clear-headed poet and man of the world, he had anticipated. Old 
Herr Goethe accordingly evinces pretty vividly his impatience at the 
prolonged cure of his son’s world-sickness, whilst Wolfgang, as if to 
make confusion still more confounded, indulges extensively in pietis- 
tic meditations with Fraeulein von Klettenburg, that most tedious of 
all female souls, whom Goethe has so unpardonably immortalized in 
the “Confessions of a Beautiful Soul.” But neither this devoutly dis- 
agreeable saint, not indeed the whole brotherhood and sisterhood of 
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saints can cure the young man’s unrest and religious scruples ; and 
hence the by far wisest father suggests, that Wolfgang shall go to 
Strasburg, and get once a good, deep, and wholesome taste of jolly 
life. Which suggestion the melancholy youth gladly seizes ; even 
agreeing there to ride his father’s hobby-horse, jurisprudence, and 
qualify himself for a “ candidate.” His own hobby-horses are in the 
meanwhile not allowed to stand still ; on the contrary, he purchases 
a half-dozen new ones, all of which he contrives to keep very cleverly 
in motion. The dearest of all hobby-horses is of course the anatomi- 
cal one, for is he not sure to be at some future day a great painter or 
sculptor, for which purpose a knowledge of anatomy is above all 
necessary? Chemistry is also rather a favorite horse, and with a pecu- 
liar zest he mounts the great hobby-horse of the Strasburg Cathedral, 
seated on which, profound meditations on architecture generally, and 
particularly on the Gothic age, gush through the excited mind of the 
rider; and bring up visions of Goetz von Berlichingen, the Iron- 
handed, who, if alive, would in all probability with one fearful stroke 
of his powerful arm sweep the whole present wretched existence of 
Germany from the earth, and perhaps also faint glimpses of the great 
magician Faustus, whom the devil ran away with after a career of 
wretched pleasure and guilt. 

Still, poetical occupations do not crowd on Goethe ; he devotes 
far more attention to*drawing and sketching, nay even to dancing, 
which last delightful art gives occasion to a new love-affair, not 
of much consequence, however, and throwing no taint on young 
Goethe’s character. Far more injury may have been inflicted amongst 
avast deal of good, by Herder, who came to Strasburg about that 
time, and whose naturally bilious disposition had been rendered still 
more irritable and hypochondriacal by a severe and fearful eye-disease. 
Herder’s affected irony and sardonic humor, venting itself on all oc- 
casions, and taking particular delight in destroying the remaining 
ideal “air-castles” of the not yet altogether world-sick Wolfgang, 
were certainly not without a permanent influence for the worse, and 
may have contributed much to fasten the conception of Faust upon 
Goethe’s mind with supernatural intensity. But the extraordinary 
freshness and original purity of the young poet were not yet utterly 
swept away, and as a healthy recreation from the glowing Faust- 
tendencies, we find him busy in arranging the marvellous Goetz von 
Berlichingen, that effervescence of an overboiling energy, which sought 
vent somewhere. 

In this state of mind we find our poet at the age of twenty-two 
(1771), on the eve of his portentous and unhappy meeting with 
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Frederike Sesenheim. It is unnecessary to relate the sad story here; 
we only mark the epoch as the inauguration of the lyric poet in 
Goethe ; and surely, more exquisite lyrics were never produced than 
those in which he has celebrated this beautiful passion. Alas, that 
it should have lasted so short a time, and that the poet had not the 
courage to take the beloved idol unto his heart as his wife, to shed 
content, beauty, love and most high poetry upon all his future life! 
For what other higher influence can inspire the poet than the family 
influence, and what relation of life can make him the complete man, 
which every poet should be! After a sweet, short dream, they parted, 
without an explanation, friendly but sadly, and he rather heart-sick 
with shame. Having obtained the degree of “candidate” at the 
academy, he returned home to Frankfort, healthier, stronger, and 
still happy from the flush of a first passion, of that beautiful spring- 
time of love, which tinges all after-life with happiness or melancholy 
as we receive it to our bosom, or thrust it away in scorn ; but his 
head perhaps in a worse muddle than ever, only increased by a pas- 
sing sight of the art-wonders in the galleries of Manheim. 

Old Herr Goethe expresses himself, on the whole, very well satis- 
fied with the development of his son, rejoices exceedingly at his hav- 
ing passed the examination in jurisprudence, and equally encourages 
Wolfgang to continue and lead to some finished result his poetical 
labors. With this purpose in view, he causes Wélfgang to arrange oc- 
casional poetical productions and prose essays for publications, which 
is accordingly done, while Goetz and Faust receive developments, as 
mood and inclination may determine. Both of these works naturally 
lead Goethe to a deeper study of ancient German literature, and of 
the spirit of the middle ages generally, which does not prevent him, 
however, from still pursuing his religious and Moravian investigations 
with Fraeulein von Klettenburg and others. 

At last Goetz is finished, and its publication throws all Germany 
into an intense excitement, wherewith and the fame resulting there- 
from, Goethe is, however, little satisfied, for this excitement is pro- 
duced not by the form, but by the subject-matter of Goetz. It is not 
Goethe the artist who receives this homage, but the story of Goetz 
the Iron-handed, and the vigorous spirit of the middle ages thereby 
placed before the public. This sort of criticism always disgusted 
Goethe, and he neglects no opportunity to ridicule and denounce it. 

Whilst finishing Goetz, Goethe had formally broken off his corres- 
pondence with Frederike, and thereby announced his desertion of the 
fondly-loved and loving girl. This was not done without many 
pangs, both of selfish pain and bitter remorse ; but what may not the 
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much-puffed-up “intellectual culture” of modern times overcome, 
when it has once determined to emancipate the mind from sub- 
jection to the Moral Law? A feeling of intense restlessness came 
over him, magnificently expressed in the “ Wanderer’s Sturmlied,” 
“which half-nonsense I passionately sang to myself, when, on one of 
my usual excursions, I was overtaken by a terrible storm.” Riding, 
dancing, and skating were resorted to, and conscience kept quiet by 
force for a while ; but love, and the self-contempt which a broken vow 
creates above all other sins, were not so easily appeased. The famous 
Wetzlar-residence, with its attachment for Charlotte, &c., calls up all 
old feelings of hypochondriac misanthropy, repentance, self-contempt, 
and passionate love with redoubled force ; and the suicide of Jeru- 
salem, coming amidst all this whirlwind of passionate excitements, 
stirs up Goethe beyond control, forces him in “ Werther’s Sorrows” 
to ease his own over-burdened heart. 

For upon that heart an atmosphere of profound gloom had gradu- 
ally settled down, increasing in pressure, as one of the pure ideals of 
childhood and youth passed away after another. He had sought 
refuge in poetry, but the study of British poetry, which at that period 
was the rage all over Germany, only encouraged the melancholy he 
sought te dispel. For, however healthy and naturally cheerful the 
old poetry of England may be, the British literature of more modern 
times is surely above the literature of any other nation distinguished 
for its mournful, melancholy, and dyspeptic despair. Even its most 
humorous productions partake of a ghastly and terrifying misan- 
thropy, a devilish mockery, sneering even at the possibility of a sneer. 
And here we may take occasion to express a sorrow, that American 
literature is taking the same wrong direction. 

“For true poetry,” as Goethe profoundly observes in alluding to 
this melancholy sentimental characteristic of British poetry, “an- 
nounces itself in this, that, like a worldly gospel, it knows how to 
relieve us of the earthly burdens, which oppress us, by inner cheer- 
fulness and outer comfort. Like a balloon, poetry lifts us, with the 
ballast attached to us, into higher regions, and shows the confused 
labyrinthian walks of the earth in their proper order from a bird’s- 
eye view. The most cheerful as well as the most serious works 
have the same object : to moderate joy and sorrow by a happy, spir- 
ited representation.” * 





* Much in the same spirit, and characterizing Goethe most profoundly, is the 
following passage from “ Truth and Poetry ” : — 

“When the healthy nature of man works as a whole, when he feels himself in 
the world as in a great, beautiful, worthy and endeared whole, when his harmoni- 
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The intense excitement, created by the appearance of “ Werther” 
did not, however, give much satisfaction to Goethe. For in “ Wer- 
ther ” again as before in Goetz, it was the contents, not the form of its 
representation, which gained fame and applause for the author. It 
was not the artistic representation of a certain object, which the pub- 
lic enjoyed, but the fact, that this object happened to strike the popu- 
lar feeling. “The old prejudice,” says Goethe, “stepped in, arising 
from the dignity of a printed book, that it ought to have a didactic pur- 
pose. But the true representation has none ; does not approve and 
does not condemn; but merely develops the views and actions in 
their seguence, thereby enlightening and teaching.” 

And now literary fame with all its glory and annoyance poured to 
its fullest extent upon the young poet. Great and noble men, the 
noblest of the nation, he comes in contact with ; such men as Lava- 
ter, Jacobi, Moeser, &c. The religious and thoughtful Jacobi, above all 
others, exerts a profound influence upon Goethe, leading him, as he 
does, to take up the philosophical side of religious investigations and in- 
ducing him to a study of Spinoza. This influence, however, does not 
assume a determined character, but rather tends to make the religious 
confusion of Goethe’s mind still greater. Lavater and Basedon, two 
noble and unquestionably pious men, yet each of them in pursuit of 
a subjective hobby — Lavater of physiognomy, and Basedon of a 
peculiar system of education — each pursuing his own hobby with a 
remarkable shrewdness and worldly sagacity, yet most assuredly con- 
vinced that this, their worldly shrewdness, is piety — make also a 
remarkable impression on Goethe, and lead him to study the history 
and character of Mohammed with a view to a tragedy, in which these 


same traits of character would be fully developed. The subject was 


never finished, however, but laid aside for Prometheus. 
A, E. KRogEGER. 





ous frame of mind furnishes him pure and free ecstasy — then the cosmic world, if 
it could be self-conscious, would shout triumphantly, as having attained its final 
end, and would admire the clamax of its own essence and becoming. For to what 
purpose is all this show of suns, planets, moons, stars, milky ways, comets and 
nebulz, of worlds become and becoming, unless finally a happy man unconsciously 
enjoys his existence?” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHARLOTTE PRINCE HAWES. 


WOMAN of rare intellectual gifts, and possessing a combination 
A of character still rarer, has passed into her rest. The death of 
Charlotte Hawes takes one more from the scanty band of those Amer- 
ican women who find in literature an absorbing vocation. Among her 
survivors there are some far better known than she was, some more 
gifted ; but none with higher aims, and very few so industrious, so 
patient, and so conscientious in work. Her name had only recently 
become known to the public; but her few published writings were 
already winning for her the warmest friends ; and the precise career 
which her whole soul craved, was just opening: before her when she 
died. 

Yet this death was no sudden or unexpected thing, but the con- 
summation to which she had for years looked forward. To say that 
she had lived for almost her whole life in a hand-to-hand fight with 
poverty on the one side, and disease (her mother’s and her own) on 
the other, is to say little. To say that she fought this fight to all 
intents and purposes alone, is not saying much. Women are heroes, 
and there are many women who have done this. What made her 
unlike all the other women I have ever known, is this, that, under all 
this temendous pressure, she still devoted her life to intellectual pur- 
suits with a conscientious fidelity which I have literally never seen 
equalled ; that she never lowered her aim or turned aside for any 
cheap success ; and that she kept usually the most buoyant spirits, 
and always found in life a triumph and a joy. 

Rare combinations met in her. She combined the most daring 
self-reliance with a ready ear for the criticism of more experienced 
friends ; the most airy and intuitive penetration with an unbounded 
capacity of work ; and the most ideal and almost fantastic views of 
life with a perfect knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic. Talk 
with her, and she seemed resolved to glorify all life, impatient to fly 
before she had learned to walk. Observe her action, and she had 
the precision of a bank clerk — was the soul of accuracy as of honor, 
—would toil a whole day to avoid risking a trivial miss-statement in 
anything she wrote —and would “live on sixpence a day and earn 
it,” if the fates offered her no more. 

There are those who toil from ambition, as others from love of the 
work or art, and others from sheer principle. She perhaps belonged 
primarily to the class of the ambitious, yet the other elements came 
closely in. She longed intensely for a literary career; but had she 
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been utterly disappointed in that, I think that her sense of duty and 
her love of the art would still have made her laboriously faithful in 
whatever she did. The guidance of others may have helped to train 
her in this, but the foundation of it was in her own nature. It seemed 
as if she were pledged to atone by her thoroughness for the lament. 
able impatience of labor which marks the majority of young writers, 
and especially almost all young women. There was no end to her 
willingness to revise and re-revise. She demanded perfection jn 
every sentence, and would, if necessary, re-write it, like Ariosto’s 
famous sonnet, in thirty different shapes. Her style, even at the 
best, had not attained perféct maturity ; but it was rapidly approach- 
ing it. She would always have been hampered, however, by the want 
of early mental training, and by the absence of sound health. Had 
she possessed these two things, it is my firm belief that her extraordi- 
nary combination of originality and industry would have left her no 
rival among American women since Margaret Fuller. 

Amiable and winning, brilliant and truthful, as she was, the quality 
by which I should most characterize her is that of heroism. No 
weaker word will describe her whole attitude and habit of existence. 
I remember that, about the beginning of the war, she brought into 
our parlor some needle-work with which she busied herself. My wife 
asked if that was for the soldiers —for whom everybody was then 
working. “No,” said Charlotte, looking up, “it is for this little sol- 
dier in the warfare of life.” The phrase fitted her perfectly, and she 
was for us the “ little soldier” to the end of her days. Never have! 
seen, in the army or out of it, a self-reliance more absolute or unflinch- 
ing than hers. 

She was the daughter of an Orthodox Congregational Minister, 
who died in Brooklyn, N. Y., long before I knew her. After his death 
she and her widowed mother had resided in Taunton and in Bangor, 
in which last city she had worked for a time asa milliner. I first 
knew her about 1858, when, at the age of twenty-two or thereabouts, 
she removed to Worcester, chiefly with a view to intellectual cultiva- 
tion. She lived near us, soon became a valued guest, and finally, 
with her mother, a housemate. Such proximity is a dangerous test, 
but she was a person of the greatest practical sense — perfectly ami- 
able, though proud and sensitive — and one of the most entertaining 
and inexhaustible companions I ever met. Her intellectul eagerness 
was very great, and she felt keenly the absence of early advantages 
(she knew, for instance, no language but her own), which she had then 
no time to remedy. She longed for literary expression, above all 
things, yet it was always as a means to an end, for she was an ardent 
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politician and asocial reformer. So she delighted to mingle with 
affairs ; she did copying for me and others, and catalogued the books 
in the New Public Library ; but she also wrote and reported for 
newspapers, and worked her way to the assistant editorship, for six 
months, of the Worcester Daily Transcript, an evening paper, whose 
editor, Mr. W. R. Hooper, could be in the office but an hour or two 
daily. There the little lady presided in his absence, secure in her 
own strong sense and maidenly dignity, wielding pen and scissors, 
confronting delinquent subscribers, impatient advertisers, and wrang- 
ling printers, always with a winning manner and a ready wit, which 
secured her the regard of all. Her day’s work done and the paper 
published, she went home to cook her daily beefsteak — for they had 
no domestic — after which she would delve into the Public Library, 
or employ her nimble fingers in creating a new bonnet for a friend 
out of a stray bit of silk and an odd remnant of ribbon. 

After leaving the newspaper, she nursed her mother through the 
cancerous disease of which she died, and was then still more alone, 
her only near relatives residing far away. She was employed as 
clerk in the Drafting Bureau, then in the Internal Revenue Office, — 
always supporting herself, with the aid of a trifling permanent income, 
—often out of employment, always hopeful, always falling on her 
feet. At one time, discouraged about literature, she tried for a posi- 
tion as housekeeper, and actually filled that post for six months, with 
entire success. Once she made a foray as far as Washington, for 
literary work and a milder climate ; and had a sudden project of 
opening a boarding-house there, which fortunately failed for want of 
capital. 

Being attractive in person, and most winning in manners, with an 
unbounded appetite for novelty and adventures, she found these ex- 
periences all the time ; while her tact, and courage, and straightfor- 
wardness saved her from peril or embarrassment. She had the strength 
of conscious integrity. I remember that, when befriending a fallen girl 
at the peril of her own reputation, she met the suggestion of caution 
by the simple answer, “ Where would be the use of a blameless life, 
ifit did not enable one to risk something for another?” Never have 
Iseen a more utterly generous friend, while her practical foresight 
gave her enterprises that success which seems the birthright only of 
more cautious natures. She never was so poor, so ill, or so busy, 
that she could not spare time and strength and substance for some 
one more needy. To enlist her in any cause was to enlist an army ; 
her march was always well-ordered, her victory sure. 

Her literary talent developed more and more ; her circle of friends 
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constantly widened. In the last winter of her life she removed to 
Boston, for greater advantages, and took that small bedroom in 
Montgomery Place which her “Struggle for Shelter,” has celebrated. 
A room eight feet by six furnished her with parlor, chamber, and 
kitchen, yet with her wonted ingenuity all but the parlor was kept out 
of sight. In this atom of space she worked and rested, had groups 
of guests and underwent desperate illnesses, found friends in every- 
body, and had remarkable incidents every day. Here she worked 
for the Atlantic Monthly in revising manuscripts as well as in writing 
them ; and in the intervals of the wasting disease that drove her back 
to Worcester, she revised for the press Coffin’s “ Four Vears of Fight- 
ing,” and corrected the proofs. Her other published writings, beside 
articles in the Commonwealth and Independent, were “A Letter to 
a Young Housekeeper,” and “Invalidism,” in the A/antic, an essay 
on “Travelling ” in the Ga/axy, and one on “ Epictetus ” in this peri- 
odical. 

As her strength waned, she gathered up more and more of courage 
and of cheerfulness ; so that the many friends who surrounded her 
sick-room felt, or said they felt, that it was they who were the debt- 
ors. Long since released from the trammels of a harsher creed, she 
felt a perfect confidence that all would go well with the “little sol- 
dier,” who had toiled so well ; and when she passed into the eternal 
world, it was with little sorrow and no fear. 

These fine verses — the last she wrote —are her best epitaph. She 
sent them to the Worcester Spy, of October 29, 1866, and they were 
dated the day preceeding — within six weeks of her death. 


DOWN THE SLOPE. 


Who knoweth life but questions death, 
With guessings of that dimmer day, 
When one is slowly lift from clay 

On winged breath? 


But man advances; far and high 

His forces fly with lightning stroke; 

Till worn with years, with vigor broke, 
He turns to die; 


When lo! he finds it still a life; 

New ministration and new trust; 

Along a happy way that’s just 
Aside from strife. 
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And all day following friendly feet 

That lead on bravely to the light; 

As one walks downward, strong and bright, 
The slanted street ;— 


And feels earth’s benedictions wide, 

Alike on forest, lake or town; 

Nor marks the slope—he going down 
The sunniest side. 


Oh, bounteous nature’s everywhere ! 

Perchance at last one need not fear 

A change to cross from your love here 
To God’s love there. 


T. W. HIGGINSON. 





THE THEOLOGICAL TRANSITION. 
[From Notes read to some Friends.] 


RETHREN, I bring you, at another’s friendly suggestion, a 

little kindling-stuff, though only of shavings or waste paper to 
start the fire. Any verbal egotism, to make my meaning clear, will, I 
hope, be without other offensive personalities. Plato reports that the 
office done for Socrates by his demon was to check him from wrong ; 
and in the game of Unitarian Theology we hear now, clear and loud, 
the word Check. We have of conscience, a new case. A Preamble, 
after warm three-fold discussion from year to year, is re-adopted to 
express the fundamental Unitarian faith by the single article of the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. But the moral sense disowns this soleness 
or supremacy. To make him a finality is to make him a fetish ; and 
we have a fetish now regularly installed in the Unitarian church, occu- 
pying room which the only adorable spirit should fill. I say this sadly, 
but without heat, with fast friendship for many, whose love I will give 
up for no speculation, yet whose public action I touch. Being and 
having been no member of the Unitarian Conference, Association or 
denomination, I survey its body as coolly and kindly as I do any 
sect ; but I cannot sacrifice my vision to its organization. 

Perhaps not wholly deplorable is this precipitate from the so long 
muddled solution of Unitarian Theology, giving place in the trans 
Parency behind for new experiment. Some basis was needful for the 
co-action in humane and patriotic work called for at this time ; and 
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they, who so earnestly affirmed his, because they could honestly accept 
no other, are entitled to all respect. Nevertheless a broader basis 
were better, even for work, as well as for charity and truth. The speedy 
raising of a few thousand dollars is of less import than theological 
progress. The chariot of the Lord we are trying to run too much on 
golden wheels ; and must beware of such a blasphemous compliment 
as persuading the rich man that he carries the possible salvation of a 
soul with every dollar in his purse. Let us raise the wind of convic- 
tion if we would raise that of means ; and we shall not have to tug 
so hard before the money comes. Doubtless that is what our friends 
in convention thought they did. I must think they stopped short in 
their programme, of the highest view. It is reported they refused to 
change their ground because it would look like hauling down the flag 
of faith. But, as I see it, the flag hangs half-mast and mourning, un- 
skillfully tangled and stuck. Confiding less in the power of nega- 
tives than of affirmatives, and heartily accepting in a subordinate sense 
their language of creed, which is false only in its prominence, out of 
place, standing where it ought not, I should ask to have the flag not 
lowered, but hoisted up. Danger of being misunderstood, does any 
one say? But fear is no reason. Courage is the parent of truth, and 
truth is no composition of differences. Ideas do not courtesy. Lowly 
as their bearers may be, they doff not to kings. As Victor Hugo 
tells Louis Napoleon about conscience: “It says ‘Thou’ to your 
Majesty ;” and a conscientious protest we make. It is a question of 
truth between conservatism and dissent, which every one must settle 
for himself, but whose decision involves sharp debate. Would the 
keenness might be not of temper, but argument alone! would, if sepa- 
ration must be, it might be with as little of violence as a new branch- 
ing of a tree, or any evolution of nature! But some disturbance 
attends all advance, and may serve at least to call attention to the 
forward march. According to Mr. Darwin, the animal kingdom gets 
on by a struggle for life. Men must do likewise. With some uneasi- 
ness a creature casts its old shell or skin, and is sick till the new one 
fits ; so our theology in its disease shows a sign of life. The matter 
with us is that we are in a ¢ransition-state — all vitality is such a state 
—and only in moving on does religion exist and bless mankind. 
Such motion there was from the outward to the inward sense of sac- 
rifice, from the ceremonial to the moral law, from local sanctity to 
Prophecy ; and is at last from the Prophet to the Spirit. The idea 
predicted by Jesus, as John the Baptist predicted him, is of the pres- 
ent spirit speaking to the soul ; and for any band of people to plant 
themselves of set purpose on inferior ground appears like a case of 
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arrested development. A Convocation for union in practical philan- 
thropic procedure is tempted to gather up past results, and so stop 
in concession and compromise of dogmas. But a door for the tran- 
sition must be left, or will be burst open. The next step—the de- 
claration for this time — is that the Spirit of God has not ceased to 
articulate. It has not had its say. Old as its lesson is, it claims 
a fresh and wider realization. The child, that has crept and stum- 
bled, and some think can never be reared, is essaying to walk ; for 
God’s spirit is not “a dumb spirit,” and the accessible and unex- 
hausted fountain of truth is the platform we demand. 

The office of Jesus we do not thus decry, but render for it endless 
thanks. The bucket came up brimming in those Nazarene-hands. 
But the well remains. ‘To whom shall it be said, “ Thou hast noth- 
ing to draw with”? Will you point to Calvary? The line of moral 
beauty run over that mountain, coincided with that cross ; and no 
man can bend to improve it one jot. But did that single drawing of 
the line suffice? Over and over again it must be drawn without end. 
Michael Angelo, returning to his studio, finds a chalk-mark on the 
wall, telling, better than any autograph, Raphael had been there. But 
shall creation’s order be sketched by no artist beside? Jesus would 
have us be and do what he was and did. Organ of the spirit, he 
would have all others in their measure organs too. Do you say, he 
stands apart, quite incommensurable with other men, having no stand- 
ard of comparison or common term? Does he constitute a species 
by himself? Then he is a monster, and no man ; a curiosity, not our 
example. But he did not regard himself thus disconnected, like the 
diamond called a solitaire. There was no secession in him: The 
Spirit is the common term to which he always refers. We must classify 
him in the Zine of prophets, though at the Aead. So we heed his own 
perception and wish. We misrepresent him as an unclassifiable 
person, and contradict him when we crown. We grieve him, as well 
as the Holy Spirit, when we make him first. This was just what he 
dreaded his followers’ doing. He told them he was, through their 
fondness, standing in the way, eclipsing the spirit from their mind, 
and must go that it might shine full and clear. We obey him in re- 
ceiving, as original, and heir, and multiplier of his instructions, the 
spirit by which he was so enriched. Intellect as well as moral feel- 
ing is thus met. In the knowledge and activity of this time theology 
cannot be stationary. Backward or forward it must go. Not back- 
ward, but forward we say. This is no disparagement of Jesus, but 
the necessity of his, as of all human position. We honor the saint 
and prophet, especially this great one: but in the spirit alone we 
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rest. Could Jesus be proved its perfect organ, his word infallible, 
and his character without spot, in the spirit, not the prophet should 
we still repose. What are his wisdom and virtue but its illustration? 
Beneath a building’s visible underpining lies out of sight the support- 
ing rock ; and from the foundation Jesus was, we go to the founda- 
tion Jesus had. 

As a motive, however, to put his blazon alone on our banner, it is 
said some Zader we must have, and shall have, if not him, some pre- 
tender of the day. Not this, but an opposite necessity we see ; for 
this is a hollow notion, so much preached, of human leadership for 
the soul. We can follow no man but ashe is led of God. The 
times of leadership are not coming, but passing by. In our army, 
how many a temporary leader was displaced! In the field of politics 
how the most admired chief, contravening the common sense, decap- 
itated himself. No Japanese official, in disgrace, could be disem- 
bowelled with his Hari Kari quicker. This republican and religious 
people is getting not to want leaders, save in some technical sense, — 
least of all the self-constituted. Does the President lead? Did 
Sherman? Yes, through Georgia, in his march famous as Xenophon’s, 
but not in his civil cartel. Even Lincoln, like a compensation-pendu- 
lum, but kept the true time of our national clock. No theological 
leader is, has been, or can be in mortal flesh, because the Spirit 
leads. Jesus leads as he follows God. He not only said, in the text 
we triumphantly quote: “I am the light of the world,” but told his 
disciples they were so too. To make his lordship our watchword, or 
put it as a substitute or equivalent for God’s, is to exalt the section 
or by-law of his head-mastery for the whole Constitution, in a dis- 
proportion that hurts truth, tempts strong minds to hypocrisy, and 
weak ones to cant, makes the tongue tremble in doubt of its own 
veracity, jars on the ear with an idolatrous exaggeration, and 
becomes a bald monotony even as a battle-cry. 

For belief is a question of emphasis ; Theology is a sliding-scale of 
values. The presence of the Spirit casts everything else into the 
shade. He who feels and preaches that, can in comparison feel or 
preach nothing else. All else is but expression or figure. Christ is 
but a transcendent type, a flagrant instance of what unfolds in count- 
less patterns. He protests that without it he can do nothing, and 
before it is not worthy to be called good. “For modesty’s sake he 
so spoke,” said to me a Trinitarian ; “he knew better all the time.” 
For the sake, let us say, of that veracity which he never made a false 
humility’s price: and let ws lay the stress where he did! Let us be 
Christians after the Christianity of Christ. Let our faith in him be 
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the faith he had, with an emulous and equal love to God and man. 
Did he impersonate his Father? There are many dramatis persone, 
though he be principal, in that wonderful play. Was he the Incarna- 
tion? But is your flesh atheistic? Then we need no Schopenhauer 
to teach pessimism, or Carl Vogt to laugh at the notion of spirit. 
Did he, being a man, represent God ; as substantially admitting the 
Jewish charge, he did; and in our humanity shall there be no 
divinity? Then God’s representation, once so noble, is now clean 
gone. He is no more in the world. Let proclamation be made: 
His parliament is prorogued ; his formerly crowded congress empty ; 
his delegates dispersed, his deputies dead ; for, however summoned 
with clamorous prayers or “groanings that cannot be uttered,” he 
cannot get into Court to render justice or pardon sin. “The King 
is dead ; long live the King,” is the announcement when earthly 
empires change hands. But here is an interregnum of God! Not 
only the Oracles are silent, and “ Pan is dead,” but no Deity whis- 
pers or is. He only spoke and was. He is but in the past tense. 
He has no living proxy. His word is bound and bound up: his 
human race is run; and we cannot say with the Psalmist : “ Open 
thou our lips,” for he has shut both them and his own, with earthly 
abdication and decease. 

But not so! He survives. I see, if not him, the garment of 
beauty he wears, and hear its rustle as he passes by. He did 
not make the world in six days; he makes it in one day ; in work 
instant, though eternal through millions of years. He never made 
it, but always does ; and the countless ages geologists give to the 
process, in the soul’s discernment shrink to a point. He inspires now 
as much as ever. He calls on men, his children, to represent him. 
Is it enough that the country had representatives once? Does it require 
them no longer because it had such great ones — Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson and Jay? God surely wants them still. We talk of 
his hand, meaning some ghostly abstraction of mysterious force : 
but what, if not hands and fingers of his, are or should we be? 

Doubtless it will be said there is no such issue as this between any 
parties among us, and that the orthodox Unitarians admit this rapture 
of piety as much as the new heretics. But I repeat, Aozw one or 
another accepts it, what place it holds in our feeling or creed, is the 
question. I have more than once been told, in conversation, by men 
dear to me: “The Spirit you are always talking of, is but part of 
Christianity, and the Word is another part!” But whose word is it? 
What, unless the voice of the Spirit, is the Word? If the two are to 
be held as equal co-ordinates, is the Trinity or Duality then, after all, 
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our belief? For one, I must say, Christianity is born of the Spirit ; 
not the Spirit an incident or consequence of Christianity. Of its 
universal speech our Gospel is but one articulation : and, without the 
universal speech in us, no outward articulation could be understood 
or exist. If God has not spoken to me, I cannot know that he has 
spoken to Jesus Christ, clear and sweet, with such peculiar music as 
the echo comes from him, like notes refined to exquisite returning 
melodies from a horn blown among the hills. A provisional lordship 
in Jesus, under God, I thankfully accept. Let his name stay in 
Benediction and Baptism, sermon and song! But, as one said, he did 
not go to church because his religious feelings were hurt there, its 
isolated, all-exceeding emphasis grates on the inward ear. 

The Spirit, with its precedence like a marshal in a procession, 
orders all our notions to their several rightful ranks. By this some- 
thing in you, not you, which is the essence of religion, the whole list 
of verbal dogmas is deposed. Whatever would presume to unseat 
it, as a usurper, is exiled. All questions else, of the authenticity of 
books, apostolical succession of the priest, prophecy in the Old 
Testament, or miracle in the New, important as they are, become 
inferior. The Spirit disposes them after their true dignity below it- 
self. For what but forthe Spirit are they? It uses and can dispense 
with them. The order of service, ritual, and costume of worship, 
before this primary trust, become secondary and tertiary, though 
these feathers just now are shot like balls with such fury, to shake and 
rend the English Establishment as to its fall. What a card-castle it 
must be! Consciousness of God alone is the granite on which all 
the softer layers of sentiment and ceremony are upheld. It is the 
only sure implication of the immortality of the soul. To this theol- 
ogy in all its forms, the Christian being in history the grandest, let us 
keep open house, with every door of the heart and window of the 
brain. But of its sanctimonious profession beware. We must word 
it, but be careful lest in any exclusive claim, its truth become from us 
a lie, as many a word does by travelling from the pulpit to the pew. 
Charles Lamb tells us he had thought to turn Quaker ; but going to 
a Quaker meeting cured him. “The Spirit is good,” he said, “but 
I hate the vanity of a man pretending to talk by it.” Yet, in the 
transition for which Theology is in travail now, it is the only point. 
The question of Unity or Trinity has had Scripture enough for the 
last fifty years, twisted into debate. Earth-works of error which are 
ball-proof to textual expositions, let us leave to science to take, as 
Sumter was circumvented, from the other side, while over all this 
trigonometry of doctrine, holy aspiration, bird-like, wings it way. 
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The fellowship of God with the mind he inspires holds the Unity in 
solution, and is our impulse of motion, and axis of rest. 

Let the Unitarian contestants, in or out of their Conference, settle 
their disputes as they will: its standard will determine the theatre of 
grander conflicts, measure the lists of many a tournament ; like the 
territory of the border states, it will furnish the prize a thousand hosts 
of loyalty and treason will fight for, and be the real centre of every 
discussion of philosophy or art. In its behalf let us be prepared for 
any duel, and enlisted for the war! There is no greater honor than 
to train as a soldier of the spiritualism which resists and assails the 
muddy theory that the soul is but an accident of the organism, and 
that the universe stops bolt-upright in our poor mortality, with a// 
below us, and nothing but a blank beyond ; on the ladder of Jacob’s 
dream, the ascending angels being but material evolutions, and the 
descending an entire mistake. Against the conclusions of the cold 
understanding taken captive by this modern irruption of physical 
science, which will learn ere long, I trust, to be spiritual too, inter- 
poses meanwhile our enthusiasm as a fact. Its ecstacy would be a 
craze, but that it is also Heaven’s boon of peace. 

This intoxication, which is sobriety, brethren, do you share? Into 
any regular power can it be turned? Can we, or the foes, so apt to 
christen new beliefs, give it any name? We can be joined only ina 
purpose, some would say, not in a creed. But a purpose implies an 
idea and an affection ; and our faith can be satisfied only with our 
whole soul, Head, heart, fancy and will are its domain. All com- 
partments in this ship of our nature, sailing the floods of time, open 
into its hold. How best shall we bear its freight, in the commerce of 
benevolence to every port? As a fleet under its convoy, or each 
one’s venture on an independent voyage? Let us all at least hear 
its trumpet blown by some angel to-day, and serve its cause in the 
way fit to our faculty, and candid in our life ; for not only in divers 
manners it comes, but variously is obeyed, as ships sail many ways, 
and directly apart in the same breeze. 

Shall I, without assumption, brethren, make to you my own con- 
fession? I desire to be its instrument in some quiet style ; not to be 
free, but possessed ; for to this everlasting clamor for freedom comes 
no other true response than a supplication to be used: Sometimes 
we have an appetite to eat what our instinct forbids ; and when I am 
told we can put down organized error only by organized truth, I have, 
for a moment, a taste for organization, which a permanent instinct in 
me resists. It makes me shrink from platforms, associations, close 
corporations, and close communions, and clubs ; to cultivate natural 
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relations, and decline special bonds in favor of wider sympathies. | 
would rather back out of the universe than be confined to any cor- 
ner. Jesus did not commit himself to man, for what but the better 
to serve man? I cannot put in pawn that wind of the Spirit whose 
direction I cannot for to-morrow forestall. I will not bind myself to 
my own words of yesterday, and I cannot beyond the moment accept 
yours. I must reserve from any mortgage those deserts and moun- 
tain-fastnesses of my own nature whence my refreshment is drawn, 
and I dare take no responsibility for others’ opinions. Is this a 
morbid mood, or only my constitution? Is it mere habit, or the con- 
servatism of age? I think it is our best strength. Would not all, 
who cannot swear by the creed even of Liberal Christianity, do most 
by leaving, or staying out of its fold, and bearing testimony with 
unconcerted voices, from churches unnamed in ecclesiastical alma- 
nacs? Dr. Lowell told me he would not belong to a party, no, “ not 
to a no-party party.” Dr. Channing told me, missionaries would 
interest him, could he be interested in the propagation of their views. 

It is no selfish individualism I preach. Let us not think ourselves 
insulated because, with no “leadings” of promise or patronage, we 
work alone. In many ways, according to the quality of our being, 
our influence goes. The rain is not more subtle beneath the sod. 
There is an underground railway for thought. The defeated party at 
the Conference was styled the minority. But what is a minority? 
A less number present at a given time, in a certain spot? I believe 
you are the majority every way. Only entangling alliances can 
belittle us. How small men become in a conclave, whose complete 
crowd their single stature exceeds outside! “ When the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came also among 
them.” At every meeting he is a member. What devil is it that 
always intrudes in a great assembly? I do not wonder Jesus ran so 
from the multitude. 

We must both pray and testify like him. The religious transition 
of our age cannot be stopped or voted down. It may obscure for a 
moment the old lights by which we have &teered, but, like a planet's 
transit, darkening with its line some luminary in the sky, it is progress 
into more light. A new church and discipleship of the spirit is the 
goal to which we tend. But we cannot construct it with our hands. 
It will spring up. Our affinities will not bear fingering in its forma- 
tion, but act by their own law. We want for its workman no noisy 
ambition or bustling self-will. The sound of no mercenary tool will be 
heard on its walls. Theodore Parker hewed at the mountain of super- 
stition with his terrible axe, but left the new temple unbuilt. There 
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will be combination of minds in its erection, but at no cost of that 
sincerity which all liberty of any worth means. They stand best 
together, who stand apart, and give each other room. Enough for 
me to know that my brother yonder, in his different manner or larger 
competency, is doing the same task with me. Grant, and Sherman, 
and Thomas know each what the other is about, though the space 
from Atlanta to Richmond and Charleston lies between. One voice 
of John the Baptist is worth a whole choir pitched, on one key-note, 
to some conventional tune. Let the Spirit blow where it listeth, 
belied by no vane nailed or rusted to the spire. Isit not better to be 
organs than an organization, springs than tanks, a fellowship we grow 
in, and do not join, children of the Spirit, not conspirators of a sect? 
Report, as spies of science may, xo God or Heaven, we can know any- 
thing about, yet God and Heaven, in the wind of the Spirit, we shall 
still feel ; nor will the faith fail, till that wind go down. Whatever 
we do, let it be in charity. Whoever cannot hold by the Spirit, let 
him hold by the prophet, by the wonder, by the letter, or by the form. 
Nevertheless, the transition to the Spirit proceeds, without cessation ; 
for all, that is meant by life or love, virtue or goodness, paradise or 
peace, is still but happy ¢ransétion. 

But this essay is neither dictated nor dictates. Mine is but a sin- 
gle voice, without power or wish to determine what it may become 
other believers in the spirit to do, only willing to serve the same idea 
however it honestly and self-consistently can. With no right in the 
“Conference,” by whatever ways were open to me, I strove in vain 
for a different decision. Accepting as providential the actual resolve, 
our duty to a progressive Theology only urges a more solemn de- 
mand ; and I know not why it may not be met without rancor on 
either side : for, as those in charge of the rolling-stock of a railway 
‘are in no proper conflict with such as, in machine-shops or among 
engineering designs are simplifying machinery, or improving the qual- 
ity of the steam, so religious conductors and theological inventors can 
quarrel only inconsiderately and without catholic sense. It may 
without gross imputation be alleged that, good as the intentions at 
the Syracuse Convention were, there was a want of appreciation of 
the rising belief; not sufficient sensitiveness to what is in the air ; 
or rather the prevailing convictions, according to which the policy 
was shaped, have not realized yet the actual passage of faith. So 
to the new Association we cannot belong. My purpose in this 
address is fulfilled in declaring the ¢ransition that goes on while 
Ispeak. To discredit cannot annul the fact. There are indeed 
none now like those, who had not so much as heard whether there 
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were any Holy Ghost. But there are many unaware of the over- 
weighing posture, both as experience and theory, it assumes more 
and more in the human mind. I can count it nothing less than the 
essence and sum of all religion. If the Spirit speak, to what or whom 
else shall precedence in our attention be assigned ? What more than 
its channel is any seer or saint? I should as soon think of taking 
the great organ yonder, on account of its size and perfection, out of 
its category with the first Pandean pipe ever blown, as even Jesus 
himself out of the prophetic class he thus far consummates ; thouzh, 
as Ary Schefier paints Homer leading the other poets in the ghostly 
world, 4e the lofty and lowly one, by such long interval strides before 


— in that following of the spirit, more of which I thankfully rejoice to - 


see — as I believe it will not fail in us to vindicate itself. 
C. A. Barto. 





CHRISTIANITY: THE THING AND THE NAME. 


HAT is Christianity ? 

Different people interpret it very differently ; and the ver- 
sion commonly accepted by the majority of sects among us is so very 
unreasonable and unlovely that we cannot wonder that a large 
majority of the people shrink from accepting it. Some, indeed, 
reject the whole system of Christianity, both its real features, and 
those falsely imputed to it ; while a few who accept and warmly 
cherish the reality, are so disgusted with the perversions that cluster 
around the name, that they decline to use, or to receive it. To me it 
seems that both these classes commit the error of letting the folly of 
others master their own good sense. Possibly the definition implied 
in the popular creed is as unsound, as the creed itself is unreasonable. 
If we can find what Christianity really is, if the thing, when found, 
proves to be good, and if the name shall appear significant and 
appropriate, we should rather adhere to both the thing and the 
name, and not Jet the misuse of either or both of these, by other 
people, drive us from the right position. 

What, then, is: Christianity ? 

Theodore Parker defined religion to be “ voluntary obedience to 
the will of God.” If we accept this definition (and I have never 
seen a better,) the Christian religion would seem to be that method 
of fulfilling the will of God —that kind of religious life — which was 
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taught by Jesus, called “Christ.” The great central idea which 
Christ taught and enjoined as God’s command to men, that is Chris- 
tianity, is it not? And it seems to me that this fact is not in the 
least altered by the opposing fact that the mass of men have been 
erroneously led to affix this name to a very different doctrine. 

According to the four biographical sketches we have of Jesus, he 
gave a great many precepts, some of which were truly of universal 
application, while others were clearly limited in their intention to his 
immediate followers, who were to be itinerant preachers in the 
climate, and among the people, of Palestine. When he tells these 
first disciples not to take shoes, nor staves, and not to put on two 
coats, it is plain enough that this command was for a local and tem- 
porary purpose, and not designed for the people of all nations, or of 
all succeeding ages. Obviously, then, these last mentioned injunc- 
tions of Jesus are not included in what is properly called his religious 
system, and have no concern with it. Christianity, therefore, is not 
acceptance of, or obedience to, all the directions that Jesus gave. 
The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. We must find what is the 
spirit, the essence, in the teaching of Jesus. 

If we collect all the reported sayings of Jesus, and attempt to clas- 
sify them, and thus ascertain which are indifferent and which essen- 
tial, many doubtful cases will appear, and great diversities of opinion 
will arise. Most happily for the majority of men, the w/earned 
seekers after truth, Jesus has himself stated a summary, or compend, 
of the spirit, the essence of his doctrine. This is comprised in two 
precepts, namely :— Love God, the Universal Father, with your 
whole heart ; and act in a loving and friendly manner towards men, 
cherishing them as your neighbors and brethren. In repeated and 
unequivocal instances it appears that Jesus represented the duties 
falling under these two precepts as the whole duty of man, and as 
constituting in themselves that obedience, that manner of life, which 
God requires of him. It was insistance on this rule which consti- 
tuted the peculiarity of his teaching. Born and educated a Jew, he 
urged this rule upon the Jewish people, as something not only higher 
and better than the law that Moses gave them, but as unexception- 
able and perfect in itself. Is not this, then, the Christian rule? Is 
not Christianity, for any man, a willing acceptance of this as his rule 
of life, and a persistent attempt to regulate his life according to it? 

If, however, any one shall decline to accept the dictum of Jesus 
as authority, and choose rather, as a philosophic lover of truth, to 
explore the wisdom of all ages and nations, and choose, as his rule 
of life, that which shall obviously appear the best, to his enlightened 
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judgment ; by all means let him do so. But candid examination will 
show him these two things: first, that Jesus counselled this same 
freedom of examination, and independence of judgment, saying to 
his hearers : “ Why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right?” 
and next, that the rule of life which requires us to love God asa 
Father, and man as a brother, is the bestg not only the best existing, 
but the best conceivable. We cannot imagine any rule better suited 
for the advancement of human welfare, here, and hereafter. 
Further, the explanations of his doctrine which Jesus gave showed 
a soul so illuminated with divine wisdom that he needed no counsel 
from the sages, nor examination of the Scriptures, of other nations, 
He followed his own rule, and judged what was right by the voice of 
the Father in his own heart ; and thus it came to pass that, though 
educated a Jew, he transcended the narrow limits of their laws and 
traditions, freely criticised their Scriptures, disregarded their Sabbaths 
and sacrifices, and, in his own system, made no provision for public 
worship of any kind, teaching, on the contrary, that doing good to 
men in daily life is the true service and worship of God, and leaving 
all other observance to the free choice of each individual. The 
clear-sighted “ comeouter ” from Judaism has done for us, in this 
respect, all that the profoundest philosopher could have done. 
Supposing this Christian rule to be, as I have assumed, the true 
and the best rule, why should any who receive it decline to accept 
the name as well as the thing? Some true reformers, whom we must 
in candor admit to be devout, as well as zealous, seem to dislike the 
use of an epithet which has been so much abused. Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, the able author of “Intuitive Morals,” and “ Broken 
Lights,” describes in the latter book, and elsewhere, just such an 
idea of religion as I have hinted at above, but chooses to call it 
Theism, instead of Christianity. And I have lately heard, with sur- 
prise, that the congregation in this State to which an eminent uncler- 
ical reformer has preached for some years past, decidedly disclaim 
the epithet Christian. I think Theodore Parker judged more wisely. 
He taught that Christianity, properly understood — that is, under- 
stood to mean that central idea which Jesus Christ inculcated, the 
duty of loving God as a Father, and men as brothers — is identical 
with the absolute religion.” In the first sermon by which he became 
widely known (preached at South Boston in 1841,) he distinguished 
between “the transient and the permanent” in the system popularly 
called Christianity, assuming the “permanent” part to be the doc- 
trine above stated. He held that the excellence and perfectness of 
this doctrine showed it to be of divine origin — the voice of God in 
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the soul of Jesus, who taught it. He used the words Christian and 
Christianity, to the end of his mortal life, in such manner as to show 
that he thought them fitly applied to this great central idea: he 
received or rejected other precepts, according to their agreement or 
inconsistency with this ; and, in the cases where statements incon- 
sistent with this are impute@ to Jesus himself by his biographers, 
Mr. Parker plainly taught that faithfulness to the great rule not only 
authorizes, but requires us to pass them by, as instances of human 
infirmity, and that we are, on no account, to accept any doctrine 
which imputes injustice or imperfection to God. 

Whether or not the biographers of Jesus have correctly understood, , 
and rightly recorded him in the exceptional cases in question, there . 
can be no doubt that to him, first of alf human teachers, we owe the 
connected presentation of the two great ideas of the Fatherhood of 
God, and the brotherhood of men, and the doctrine that a life fash- 
joned in conformity with these ideas is the essence and substance of 
true religion. Why should we not show our gratitude and our vene- 
ration, by connecting the name with the doctrine? Why should we 
acquiesce in the continuance of the imputation unjustly thrown upon 
Jesus Christ, by the clergy of the popular faith, of 47s authorship of 
the false and pernicious system which they teach? Why should any 
one consent to relinquish this good and appropriate title, and decline 
to apply it to the right thing, because it has been used for a wrong 
one? 

The extent and enormity of the misapplications now current are, it 
seems to me, reasons why we should insist on the true signification, 
and the right use, of the words Christian and Christianity. Take one 
recent instance as a specimen. . 

The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church lately 
held their annual meeting at Memphis, a very fit locality for the 
Egyptian work which they transacted. They had, the year before, ap- 
poitited a Committee to consider and report on “ The relation of the 
Church to the Freedmen.” But when the report of this Committee 
was inquired for at the recent session, it appeared that they had not 
taken the trouble to meet for the consideration of this immensely im- 
portant question, and that no quorum of that Committee was pres- 
ent. The General Assembly then took up the subject for them- 
selves, and voted the following regulations, among others, for the 
freedmen who were so unlucky as to be members of Presbyterian 
churches. 

It was voted to be “highly inexpedient” that the colored people 
should hold their regular meetings for worship, or have any eccles- 
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iastical organization, separate from the whites. They were to be per- 
suaded, if possible, to continue their occupancy of the negro quarters 
in the white churches, and to be content with the preaching of the very 
ministers who had upheld slavery and the rebellion. Nevertheless, 
if any insist on a separate organization, they are to be allowed, under 
the sanction of the (white) sessions, “to elect from among them- 
selves, every year, such number of superintendents or watchmen as 
the session may advise, who shall be charged with the oversight of 
such congregations.” Also, “ wherever a session or Presbytery shall 
find a colored person who shall possess suitable qualifications, they 
are authorized to license him to labor as an exhorter among the 
colored people, under the supervision of the body appointing him.” 
But all the work proper to ministers in the negro congregations must 
be done by white men appointed for the purpose, and on no account 
must any colored man receive ordination as a minister ; because — 
“ Whilst nothing in our standards, or in the Word of God, prohibits 
the introduction into the Gospel ministry of qualified persons of any 
race, yet difficulties arise in the general structure of society, and 
from providential causes, which may, and should, restrain the appli- 
cation in the Church of this abstract principle.” These things were 
finally voted without a single dissenting voice. 

No action could show a more deliberate and thorough disregard 
than this, of that doctrine of the brotherhood of men, which is one 
of the two distinctive features of the system taught by Christ. If 
anything on earth is unchristian, it is the letter and spirit of the rules 
above voted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the hearts, minds, and lives of those who voted them. But the 
New York Observer, mentioning these transactions only to make 
energetic protest against them, nevertheless, constantly speaks of 
these systematic supporters of the worst form of caste, these framers 
of iniquity into law, these men who not only practice, but teach, 
enjoin and vindicate the oppression of the poor and weak —as 
Christians! It calls these illustrators of the height of depravity 
and the depth of meanness “the Christian people of the South”; 
“a high court of Jesus Christ” ; “learned and able Christian minis- 
ters and ruling elders” ; “a body of Christian ministers,” &c., c. 

I would seriously ask, Is the venerable name “ Christian ” to be 
relinquished, without protest, to abuse like this? Shall those who 
would give this word its appropriate signification, by relinquishing its 
use, help these perverters to stamp their false meaning upon it, and 
hand it down to posterity thus caricatured ? Cc. K. W. 





THE ONE TRUE CHRIST. 


HEARD a gentle poet say 
I That they who seek the one true Church 
Shall find it in no outward way,— 
That all in vain shall be the search; 


But if, forsaking such a quest, 
We seek the one true Christ instead, 
That he will come and be our guest, 
And break with us the living bread. 


Such was the song my poet sang, 
In sweeter words than I can tell; 
Its meaning on my spirit rang 
As if the Sabbath-morning bell 


Had summoned me from toil and fret, 
To listen to the golden words 

That the young Jesus used to set 
To the sweet music of the birds. 


I would have asked my poet, where 
This one true Christ was to be found, 
But he had vanished, and the air 
Was voiceful with no further sound. 


“Alas!” I cried, “so much to say 
And not to say a little more ; 
Why couldst thou not have shown the way, — 


Why were thy verses not a door 
. 


“Through which my joyful feet could go 
Into the presence of the Lord, 

Where the still waters ever flow, 
And I should taste of my reward. 


“But I will waste in tears that blind 
No hour that I can spend in search, 
This one true Christ I yet may find, 
And where he is shall be my Church.” 


And forth I go into the street, 

And forth into the haunts of men, 
And ask of every friend I meet 

If he the one true Christ has seen. 
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“Lo here!” they cry, “Lo here!” “Lo there!” 
Each certain that he knows the place 

Where he reveals his presence fair, 
The matchless beauty of his face, 


And so again I travel o’er, 

In ever vain and fruitless search, 
The barren fields where oft before 

I sought in vain the one true Church, 


The Christ which here demands my vow 
Is not the one which there appears ; 
These to a shape of terror bow, 
Those have their images of fear, 


And ever where the creeds abide, 
And where the priestly foot has trod, 
I find more faith in one that died 
Than in the ever-living God. 


Forget, my soul, the noisy street, 

The priest that mumbles at his shrine; 
For thee the scholar’s calm retreat, 

For thee the Christ of critics fine. 


Alas! the wise men do not kneel 
To-day, as in the days of old, 
And at the self-same altar yield 
Their gifts, more precious far than gold. 


One says that Matthew’s simple tale 
Contains the image that I seek; 


Another, that I cannot fail 
To find him where the mystic Greek, 


Incarnate in the mind of John, 

Made strange the great apostle’s speech, 
And placed the well-beloved Son 

Forever out of human reach. 


Another thinks with glorious Paul, 
That Christ a spirit was, —a life, 
That Charity is more than all, 
And worse than vanity the strife 


Of those that cry “I am of Paul!” 
And those that shout “ Of Cephas I!” 
Forgetting that we stand or fall 
By faith in Love as God Most High. 





The One True Christ. 


And still another thinks that he 

The Christ of the Apocalypse, 
Returning out of Heaven, shall see, 

With vengeance breathing from his lips. 


The one true Christ I seek in vain; 
The Church of now, the Bible old 
Are dumb in answer to my pain; 
The Fathers’ hearts have long been cold, 


But, in his written words, I see 
Great Origen his forehead lean 
Upon a Christ that cannot be 
The Christ that haunted Augustine. 


Then speaks my heart within my breast, 
Which from the first had made its moan 
That I should be so ill at rest, 
And feel myself so much alone ; 


“Why longer urge thy fruitless search? 
The one true Christ thou shalt not find 
Until thou seek him in his Church, 
All beautiful within thy mind. 


“His temple is the human soul; 
He dwelleth ever more within; 
The harmonies of Heaven roll 
For him whose life is free from sin. 


“Be free from foolish hates and fears, 
The love of ease, the love of pelf, 

And all the Christs of all the years 
Shall lead thee nearer to thyself. 


“The highest word that is for thee 
Awaits thee in no distant land; 
Thy deepest mood shall ever be 
By thee obeyed as God’s command, 


“Not farther off, but farther in, 
Such is the nature of thy quest; 
They Heaven find who Heaven win: 
The one true Christ is in thy breast.” 


Joun W. CHADWICK, 
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MONG the interesting bits of literary gossip lately afforded the 
American public through certain sketches of European travel, 
an item concerning the domestic affairs of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Lewes, 
is probably considered one of the raciest. Thoughtful readers may 
perhaps regret that the chronicler of the item alluded to, was not 
able to take a larger view of the principal question, than is implied 
in apparent concurrence with the timorous exculpation of the cele- 
brated pair, by their personal friends. For it is time that a few 
earnest words followed the many serious thoughts occasioned by the 
anomalous social position of two of our most gifted contemporaries. 
The writer of the sketches mentions the “ gossip and scandal ” now 
rife in England on the subject ; and only a few days ago, a well 
known weekly paper, an organ of the Episcopal Church in this 
country, took occasion to cover its inability to produce a good review 
of Felix Holt, the Radical, by a contemptuous fling at the private 
history of the author of that novel. 

There is no use in ignoring the fact of an illegal union between 
Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans. They themselves do not deny it. 
They live quietly in a happy home, and, if report tells truly, are 
rearing children who are the worthy offspring of natures so superior 
and so harmonious. 

It is equally foolish to charge these persons with conscious per- 
sistence in a vicious course. No one who is acquainted with the 
character and works of Mr. Lewes, the scientific scholar, the elegant 
“itterateur, the warm-hearted philanthropist, the valued friend of pure- 
minded Charlotte Bronte, can imagine him voluntarily injuring his 
own influence, and giving the weight of his powerful example to an 
evil cause. And no one who has traced the opinions and convictions 
of Miss Evans in Adam Bede, Mill on the Floss, and Romola, can ac- 
cuse her of lax ideas concerning virtue, or of indifference to the 
importance of social laws and customs. If either of them were less 
pure, there need not be this fearful risk of reputation and success. 
And when his unfaithful wife, after having been once forgiven and 
restored, relapsed into unfaithfulness, Mr. Lewes might have resorted 
to promiscuous concubinage, which would not have affected his 
position in polite society, and the immorality of which would have 
been excused, even by many moralists, on account of his unfortunate 
domestic circumstances. But his course has appealed to a higher 
standard than most sticklers for the sacredness of marriage can 
appreciate. He has shown to the world that the sexual sympathy 
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demanded by his God-given nature was that of mind and soul, as 
well as, and far more than, that of flesh and sense. He wanted a 
home ; and since the home first founded had been destroyed — not 
by his own fault— and since the very mercy and charity of his dis- 
position had been used against him by the fiat of an absurd statute, 
he, in union with one capable of appreciating his exalted views, and 
strong enough to endure and overcome the consequent storm of 
obloquy, has pledged character and example in practical protest 
against an unjust law. 

The feeble excuses put forward by a few well-disposed friends of 
the parties concerned, are scarcely less injurious than the merciless 
slanders of the many. Says the writer referred to: “ All whom I 
saw loved, respected and defended her ; some upon the plea that if 
genius, like charity, covers a multitude of sins in man, why not in 
woman? Others, that outsiders know so little of the sorrowful story 
that they cannot judge the case, and though they may condemn the 
act, they pity the actors, and heartily admire all that is admirable in 
the life and labor of either.” There is a disagreeable flippancy in 
the suggestion that genius should cover a multitude of sins in either 
or both sexes. Genius is subject to the same moral rules as medioc- 
rity. And though a gifted soul in a correspondingly sensitive body 
may be exposed to keener temptations than those which assail a com- 
mon organization, it possesses also a heritage of noble thoughts and 
exalted aspirations which are able to serve as checks and counter- 
poises to all debasing tendencies. But Genius is the Prophet of 
progress ; and it may well be that those who venture forth from the 
crowded and corrupted centres of long established customs, founded 
upon moral laws, perverted or misunderstood, and who strike out new 
paths, guided only by heavenly lights, the pure promptings of a 
higher law, are brave pioneers of a better civilization, unselfish leaders 
in sincere and peaceful ways which the multitude shall eventually 
follow to their highest good. 

Just here, if not before in this article (provided it be read at all), 
will be an outcry against a supposed attack on the institution of mar- 
tiage. Notso. Let there be no impediment to the marriage of true 
minds. Marriage! Great Heavens, what is marriage in our day? 
About as nearly what its Founder intended it to be, as dogmatic the- 
ology is to the ideal union of Christ and his church, to which this 
sacred tie is likened! Holding always in reverential reserve the 
comparatively few instances of natures harmoniously and completely 
wedded, we have only to look around, each in his own sphere, be it 
wide or narrow, to behold startling and discouraging proofs of the 
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degradation of the marriage bond. What ignorance and recklessness 
— what meanness and duplicity — what stifling of holy impulses and 
base concurrence in worldly maxims are allowed to enter into the 
formation of this most important of all social ties! And what bitter- 
ness and wretchedness— what hardness of heart and narrowness of 
mind, what unfaithfulness and vice, even, follow upon disappointment 
and despair in this relation! But though 


“‘— honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do —” 


though the world and the church conspire to overlook the miseries 
and the sins of married victims so long as the galling fetters are kept 
decently covered, and are not boldly broken — still the enlightened 
sense of this age is awakening to the truth that there is no degrada- 
tion and no slavery comparable to an unhappy wedded life, and that 
marriage without love is only legalized prostitution. These facts 
once admitted, reform follows as a matter of course. But its progress 
must necessarily be slow. More than two hundred years ago, Milton 
sounded the trumpet of revolt from a cruel and debasing bondage, 
and if orthodox divines had been as willing to quote from the strong 
scriptural arguments of the Zetrachordon, and the treatises on Divorce, 
as from the poetical paraphrase of certain useless, if harmless, scriptu- 
ral legends, society would be in a better condition to-day, and there 
would be fewer mistakes in theory to undo, as well as fewer evils in 
practice to remedy. The unphilosophical attempts of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell in England, and the indelicate methods of obtaining the 
more easily granted bills of divorce in some portions of the United 
States, show that different and far wiser legislation in this matter is 
now demanded. Not that divorce is too free—on the contrary, it is 
not free enough for the present state of affairs. But the process is 
such that it is welcomed only by those whose conduct least entitles 
them to freedom, and who would, in any case, pursue their own 
choices independently of law ; while high-minded people accept of its 
aid only as a last resort, a choice of evils. There was a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature and strong practical sense in the demand 
of the French philosopher for absolute freedom of divorce, on the 
ground that marriage would really become more secure under such 
provision — because the parties would behave more justly and gener- 
ously towards each other, knowing that escape from tyranny was always 
possible. This theory has recently been exemplified in a humble and 
what would be a ludicrous, if it were not so sad a manner, in the case 
of certain emancipated slaves of the Southern states, who went to the 
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manager of affairs in their district and pleaded earnestly, the women 
against, and the men for, marriage by a clergyman ; the argument with 
both parties being the almost unlimited power of abuse of the wife, 
afforded by a legal union, while the absence of a religious ceremony 
had formerly been the protection of the weaker sex. 

But however free divorce may be made, the chief defense against 
its abuse will lie in the instinctive affection and constancy of human 
nature. Many and strong must be the shocks that will suffice to 
break the chain of early choice and long continued habit ; all lesser 
objections lose the harshness of their outlines under the gentle but 
continual attrition of daily mutual experience ; and those are mighty 
obstacles indeed, which cannot be lost sight of amid conjugal and 
parental interests and duties. It is difficult to imagine how any one 
can fail to recognize the sacredness of the marriage relation, and the 
extreme difficulty of sundering so tender and mysterious a tie : that 
some do fail of this appreciation is no argument against the lawful- 
ness of divorce ; since such persons are the very ones who would 
make marriage a cloak for profligacy, and who have no understand- 
ing of the irremediable separation of heart and mind which makes so 
many sigh for freedom who are bound by law. But if the safety of 
society demand that great difficulties and hindrances should still at- 
tend the process of divorce, then let these discouragements be based 
upon more reasonable and equitable grounds ; let the marriage stat- 
utes no longer reverse the Scriptural idea of law, continuing to be, as 
they are now, a praise to evil doers, and a terror to them who would 
fain do well. 

But the regulation of these delicate matters by legislation is, at best, 
only the temporary expedient of society in a transition state. The 
remedy lies deeper. To make marriage what it should be, many ele- 
ments are lacking, the need of which we are beginning to realize, and 
the attainment of which is possible — is certain. 

Education and the Christianity of Christ will gradually accomplish 
the necessary changes ; and so it shall come to pass in a better time 
than ours, but which our sufferings and strivings will have helped 
to perfect, that marriage shall be true union, and parentage the 
worthy fulfillment of a solemn responsibility. E. 





RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY-« 


OW many people in the world, half skeptics, half believers, try to 

reconcile the truths they have learned with the traditions that they 
have not forgotten! They float between religion and philosophy ; they 
love at once obedience and independence; they are faithful to modern 
ideas, but they are unwilling to break with the old ones, and they involun- 
tarily wish that a happy or skilful hand, harmonizing the two rival powers, 
might re-establish peace in the mind of man. Let religion abandon its 
antiquated pretensions, and philosophy renounce its rash negations; let 
both unite in a lovely and probable doctrine ; let the two methods, ap- 
proaching and each taking man by the hand, conduct him, like two good 
genii, towards the promised truth, since he can neither disavow the one 
nor leave the other, and since he is attached to both his guides with an 
equal love. Upon this a few Christians take one step towards philosophy, 
and several philosophers take six towards Christianity. Of all the projects 
that are discussed, that of Mons. J. Reynaud seems to us one of the most 
worthy of attention and appreciation, for it expresses a tendency of the 
popular mind, and deserves for this reason to be examined at length. 

1. Two things are to be noticed in the book of M. J. Reynaud: the 
object, which is the reconciling of philosophy and religion ; the method, 
which is the habit of affirming without proof. Let us consider in turn the 
object and the method, and see in the first place if the object which M. 
Reynaud is seeking can be attained. 

The author of “ Heaven and Earth ” is of opinion that during the last two 
hundred years, astronomy, physics, geology, natural history and history 
have altered the conception of nature formerly entertained, and that the 
conception thus acquired must to-day in its turn alter Christian dogmas. 
But he is at the same time of opinion that the old beliefs contain as much 
truth as the modern discoveries, that tradition and authority have the same 
rights to our faith as examination and experience, and that, far from throw- 
ing religion to the ground, we must make it the first stone in the new 
building. Pressed between two methods and two doctrines he cannot 
resolve to sacrifice either ; he employs all his learning and all his logic to 
reconcile them. Of the two characters whom he puts upon the stage, the 
theologian is usually the first to appear, and sets forth the belief of the 
church. The Philosopher listens respectfully, admits the essence of the 
dogma, then presents interpretations, modifications, restrictions and accom- 
modations of all sorts. He does not wish to overthrow Christianity, but to 
strengthen it. He tries to carry it back to its origin, to restore to it its 
primitive meaning, to push it into its natural course ; he is more of a Chris- 
tian than the Christians themselves. He opposes the theologian not only 
with discoveries and the modern mind, but with the Scriptures and the 
ancient mind. He bids him abandon hell and eternal torments, not only in 





* Translated from the French of M. H. Taine’s Review of a Work, entitled 
Ciel et Terre, (Heaven and Earth.) By J. Reynaud. 
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the name of justice and humanity, but still more in the name of the holy 
books and the primitive church. He maintains that no council has made a 
formal declaration upon the subject ; that if that of Trent pronounced the fatal 
word, it was incidentally and without a precise affirmation, that the word 
eternal, in Hebrew, has not a mathematical rigor, and means simple a very 
long time, that, moreover, many examples authorize us not to interpret 
Scripture literally, and that, finally, if we must accept the literal sense, we 
ought to refer the two celebrated phrases of Scripture not to “ individual 
torments, which will have an end, but to the institution of hell, which will 
endure forever.” 

You see that if M. Jean Reynaud disturbs dogmas, it is with a delicate 
hand, that his dearest desire is to be in harmony with the church, and that 
if he holds to science, it is with the purpose of bringing it into Christianity. 
One might form a pretty exact idea of him by picturing him as a contem- 
porary of Saint Thomas who had lived forty years in the Sorbonne, imbued 
with and nourished upon discussions about the psychology and the hie- 
rarchy of angels, about the origin of the soul and the transmission of origi- 
nal sin, about continual creation, paradise and hell. This scholastic doctor 
finds himself all at once transported into the nineteenth century. He reads 
Rousseau, visits the laboratories, learns geology and astronomy, and finds 
himself:-very much embarrassed. His old ideas are gothic, his new ones are 
heretical. He likes the former as well as the latter, and wants to preserve 
both. What shall he do? He makes them all bend ; he enlarges his reli- 
gion and narrows his philosophy, so that his philosophy may be embraced 
within the compass of his religion. He holds out one hand to Augustine, 
and the other to Herschel, draws them both to him, places them abreast, 
and enjoins upon them concord. He composes a philosophy for the use of 
religious people, a religion for the use of philosophers. He wishes to make 
philosophy religious, and religion philosophical. He ever admits original 
sin, but he understands by it the original triumph of selfish and brutal incli- 
nations. He holds to redemption, but in the spiritual sense, and considers 
Christ not as a God, but as a sublime legislator who brought man back to 
hope and to virtue. He likes to believe in heaven and in hell, but he calls 
by this name the more or less happy successive conditions that souls will 
meet in different planets after their death. He accepts the resurrection of 
the flesh, but he interprets this doctrine by saying that our soul will form 
another body, when it shall be freed from the first. All these interpreta- 
tions bear witness to elevated sentiments and excellent intentions ; he 
loves God like a theologian of the middle age, and humanity like a philoso- 
pher of modern times ; but what must we think of his attempt? It attacks 
a truth conquered by three centuries of efforts, the separation of the philo- 
sophical method and the theological method. It overthrows every prin- 
ciple and belief by admitting two principles of belief necessarily opposed. 
It defies the past, compromises the future, and deserves to be refuted with 
all the greater frankness because it is not the first, because it will not be 
the last, and because it signalizes a habitual and natural inconsequence of 
the human mind. 

e 
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2. Let us compare, then, religion and science ; let us seek the primitive 
fact upon which each of them founds its belief, why each of the two authori- 
ties destroys the other, why each of the two methods excludes the other, 
why every attempt to confound them is at once contrary to science and to 
religion. 

What isa religion? That you will learn by considering the sects that 
have sprung up during the last two centuries in England, and that are in- 
creasing every day in America. These countries are the laboratories where 
you may study on a large scale, close at hand and daily the fermentations 
of the mind. A religion is a doctrine that two faculties establish, inspira- 
tion and faith. Inspiration founds it, faith propagates it; inspiration 
arouses its authors, and faith draws the faithful to them. In the beginning 
there are met men who declare that they have communications with the 
supernatural world; they see God, they penetrate his nature ; an inner 
voice dictates to them a new symbol, and forthwith a metaphysics and 
morality clothed wholly with physical images rise before their mind. They 
submit to the invincible influence of the God who speaks to them. They 
show to men the heaven whither they have been ravished. They repeat 
the divine words that they have heard, and from this primitive vision, pub- 
lished by a glowing preaching, attested by heroic sacrifices, confirmed by 
an extraordinary kind of life, springs religion. Hearers, in their turn over- 
mastered, accept the authority of the prophet. They have no need to rea- 
son before they believe him ; faith imposes itself upon them, as revelation 
did upon him. They feel that he sees, that he knows, that he communi- 
cates with the invisible world. They see by him; they read in his eyes, 
in his accent and in his writings the visions that possess him ; he is to 
them a sort of mirror in which they contemplate the supernatural world 
reflected. And when they wish to express the new and omnipotent force 
that has transformed their belief and conquered their soul, they say that 
God communicates with man in two ways, that he touches the eyes of the 
prophets and illuminates their mind ; that he touches the heart of the faith- 
ful, and leads captive their assent, that this assent and this illumination are 
foreign and superior powers to man, that faith and vision reject all human 
control, escape discussion, silence the expostulations of the inferior facul- 
ties, and reign alone, divine and undisputed, amid the contradictions, the 
hesitations and the weaknesses of all the others. 

Try now to oppose objections to a doctrine thus formed. Beg it to make 
concessions to modern discoveries, to accommodate itself to experience and 
reasoning, to develope, to leave its old and inflexible form that it may open 
its wings, and soar out into new ways. The advice is contrary to its nature. 
Those who represent it will not understand you and will not listen to you. 
What can halting and uncertain reason say here, when it is revelation and 
faith that speak? Faith and revelation reply to it: “I see God, I feel his 
will and his truth; he is here present; such is the dogma of his church ; 
I believe and I do not discuss. My belief comes from a different and 
higher source than yours ; it is not subject to your rules, it does not adrit 


your verifications, it is independent of your methods. Keep your slow 
& 
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processes, your doubtful inductions, your endless syllogisms ; the know!- 
edge that I have is direct, it attains its object without assistance, while you 
are crawling along on the ground, it reaches at the first bound the heart of 
the truth. 

Thus it is always somewhat ridiculous to argue with one of the faithful. 
The adversary uses reasoning and history against a belief which is estab- 
lished neither by history nor by reasoning. The historical proofs that it 
presents, the testimonies, all the external marks of truth, are only advanced 
works that it loses or preserves without great loss. The fight is carried on 
not so much through a sense of interest, as with obstinacy and party spirit. 
The soldiers suffer death, but the great generals value these positions at 
what they are worth; they know that the fate of the fortress does not 
depend upon them. When Pascal, for instance, consents to descend upon 
the ground of his adversaries, he is never disturbed ; he feels that the 
dogma behind him is defended by an impassable barrier. He avows that to 
reason religion is not certain, that many of the representations of the Old 
Testament are doubtful, that if the Scriptures contain what may convince 
the faithful, they also contain what may blind unbelievers ; that it is grace 
that gives faith, and that, in fine, the way to suppress doubt is not to ex- 
amine the meaning and authenticity of texts, but to take the consecrated 
water, attend mass and submit to the ordinances. Suppose that learned 
Germans, of some daring (it is no rare thing), treat the Bible like a Hindoo 
or Persian book, that they ask of it the age of its different parts, the names 
of all its authors, the detailed proofs of its authority. Admit still further 
that to explain the prophecies, the legends and the miracles, they take into 
consideration the climate, the soil, the nearness of the desert, the national 
constitution, the national imagination. Imagine, finally, that they apply to 
the book all the doubts of criticism and logic. It is clear that the book will 
have the fate of a Hindoo or a Persian book. Our reasoners will conclude 
that no people have had a greater tendency to hallucination, less aptitude 
for science, a greater facility in becoming ecstatic and in believing, less dis- 
position to reason exactly and judge soundly. They will find that their 
books have undergone as many alterations and present as few guarantees 
as the first poems of Persia or of Greece. They will explain the history of 
the Jews and of Christianity in a manner as plausible and by reasons as 
natural as the development of polytheism and the history of the Roman 
people. But the true believer will contemplate their actions with a smile ; 
he will pity and defy that human reason, which, left to its own forces, wan- 
ders thus from the straight line, and when the other shall be pleased to 
conclude, he will fly off a hundred thousand miles, into heaven. 

Let us understand, then, that the principles of belief which religion uses, 
are special faculties, that these faculties escape the grasp and the attack of 
reason, that they consider it often as an enemy, always as a subaltern, and 
that you betray and condemn them when you impose upon them as their 
guide those that they consider as adversaries or as servants. This attempted 
reconciliation is a war declared against religion. 

3. This attempted reconciliation is also a war declared against reason. For 
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what account does reason make of the two faculties and the two processes that 
establish religions ? Speak to a savant of deference to authority, of imme- 
diate faith, of belief without proof, of assent given by the heart: you attack 
his method and you make his spirit revolt. His first rule in the search for 
truth is to reject all foreign authority, to surrender only to personal evi- 
dence, to desire to touch and to see, to give faith to testimony only upon 
examination, discussion and verification. His liveliest aversion is to affir- 
mations without proof which he calls prejudices, to immediate belief which 
he calls credulity, to the assent of the heart which he calls weakness of 
mind. You present as an objection the irresistible force of faith; he 
replies with a chapter from Dugald Stewart, and proves that belief is dis- 
tinct from knowledge, that imagination, habit, and enthusiasm, are enough 
to fix our assent, that conviction is often powerful in proportion to its want 
of legitimacy, and that error counts as many martyrs as the truth. You 
oppose him with the superiority of involuntary inspiration and the clearness 
of supernatural revelations ; he opens the book of Esquirol,* he compares 
with it the history of Joan of Arc, of Mahomet or the Puritans, shows you 
that visions are the effect of a cerebral irritation, and that a potion is 
enough to make one delirious (Aa//ucine.) He believes in prudent and 
sceptical observation, in slow induction, in circumspect generalization, in 
exact syllogism, in precise formulas, and you ask him to join to his methods 
the opposite. You impose upon him belief without proof, which he leaves 
to the people, and ecstatic vision which he leaves to the sick. You subvert 
his nature, you destroy his principles, you do him more harm than you did 
religion. Just now you made equal to faith a faculty which faith treats as 
subaltern ; now you make equal to reason a faculty which reason regards 
as pernicious. You attack in their essence faith and reason, and reason 
still more than faith. 

If you wish to get an idea of the two faculties and the two methods, fancy 
to yourself on the one side Pascal, sick, his flesh torn by a hair cloth, his 
heart troubled by the anguishes of his faith, seeing in turn the frightful fires 
of hell and the bleeding sacrifice of his divine master, bathed in tears, rising 
in the night to write with a feverish hand those broken phrases of an in- 
comparable eloquence, cries of a heart made desperate by human misery, 
and an instant after seized with celestial sweets; on the other, Laplace, 
tranquilly seated in his arm-chair, weighing with a half-smile the wagers 
(paris) ¢ of Pascal, rising with the aid of the calculus of probabilities to 
the origin of the solar system, presenting his system of the world to Napo- 
leon, who is astonished at not seeing in it the name of God, and replying 
to him “ that he has had no need of that hypothesis.” 

Religion and philosophy are then produced by faculties which recipro- 





* Jean Etienne Dominique Esquirol, a French physician (1772—1846), wrote a 
work entitled, “ Mental Maladies, considered in their Medical, Hygienic, and Med- 
ico-Legal Relations.” Paris, 1838. 2 vols. 

t Pascal wrote a letter to a notorious gamester upon the doctrine of chances and 
its application to wagers. 
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cally exclude each other, and by methods which reciprocally declare each 
other impotent. Neither of them suffers the control or admits the authority 
of its rival. Neither can nor ought to make or demand concessions of its 
rival. If faith and vision are gifts of God, reason has no right to restrain 
their raptures and correct their dogmas. If faith and vision are graces 
accorded by favor to chosen souls, it is because the natural faculties are 
incapable of rising to equal revelations. If God is obliged to raise souls to 
himself, it is because souls left to themselves are unable to rise to God. 
From the fact that faith and vision are legitimate, granted by God, granted 
with choice, it follows necessarily that they alone have the privilege of open- 
ing to man the superior world, and that the other faculties commit madness 
and insolence when they try to enter a region whence they are excluded. 
If on the contrary it is the characteristic of truth that it is accompanied by 
proof, and free from preconceived opinions, if to attain it you must silence 
your heart, calm your enthusiasm, coldly place yourself face to face with 
facts, defy yourself, advance only with precaution, make sure of every step, 
doubt every instant, verify every observation and every law, then faith and 
vision are dangerous faculties. You cease to believe in them, because you 
believe in science. You reject them because you accept it. It is necessary 
then to choose between the two principles of belief. They are so opposite, 
that they have demanded for their development brains of distinct kinds. 
“The Jews,” said Saint Paul, “demand miracles before they believe, the 
Greeks reasoning.” The Jewish people has produced religion, and the 
Greek science. Two different races have been needed in order to develope 
principles of belief so opposite. 

4. What shall we say now of the system that tries to reconcile and to 
blend them? Both will turn against it. It will appear impious to the Chris- 
tians, unreasonable to the philosophers. It will satisfy no one and will 
displease both parties. It will make no allies, and will draw upon it two 
enemies. It will be found that it has falsified religion and distorted philoso- 
phy, and it will remain isolated, suspected by every body, because it will 
have desired to draw every body to itself. 

Such are its inconveniences in practice: how much greater will its incon- 
veniences be in theory! M. Jean Reynaud has not a single reason on his 
side, and has all against him. All supports fails him ; he has taken care to 
destroy them one by one. His system stands in the air, ready to fall on all 
sides. Will he support himself upon tradition and faith? He takes their 
authority from them, since he corrects them by the discoveries of science. 
Will he support himself upon reason and experience? He takes their 
authority from them, since he admits without consulting them a dogma that 
they have not established. Will he trust to revelation? No, since he 
subordinates it to astronomy. Will he trust to science? No, since he 
employs it only to modify revelation. All the power and all the rights of a 
doctrine come from the faculty that establishes it. If you accept the dogma 
without the faculty, the consequence without the principle, what right and 
what power will your doctrines have? There will remain to you onlya 
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series of consequences without principles, of dogmas without authority, and 
of assertions without proof. You will have wished to construct a religion 
and a philosophy, and you will have only fabricated a romance. 

Let us take an example: souls, you say, have lived before their birth in 
other worlds, and the faults that they committed there are the original sin 
that they bring with them at birth. No, says the Christian, the church 
rejects this doctrine. No, says the philosopher, physiology declares that 
the soul is a force inherent in the body that it animates, that it developes 
with it, and can no more separate itself from it in order to enter another, 
than vegetation can detach itself from the plant in which it resides and pass 
into the neighboring plant. What religious proof do you bring? Texts to 
which you give an interpretation different from that of the church, and con- 
sequently of no authority in the eyes of a believer, since in the eyes of a 
believer it is the interpretation of the Church that gives them authority. 
What philosophical proof do you bring? The theological supposition that 
our vices and our miseries indicate anterior faults, and a present punish- 
ment, frail hypothesis in the eyes of a philosopher, remnant of an effete 
method which he despises, and which he will no longer combat, since he 
has twenty times overthrown it. You are a philosopher against theology, 
a theologian against philosophy, and everywhere a philosopher and a theo- 
logian unseasonably. Your adversaries have no need of refuting you ; you 
refute yourself, and with this need of reconciliation, as contrary to revela- 
tion as to science, you can construct nothing without destroying at that 
very instant what you have constructed. 

M. Jean Reynaud is not the only one who hazards to-day these pacific 
and unfruitful attempts. Many minds, and minds of the first order, try to 
renew them with less freedom, and with more precautions. We see only 
extended hands and proposals of alliance. Old enemies try to forget what 
they have wished and what they have done, and they come very near em- 
bracing. Let men embrace, nothing is better ; let noble minds unite in the 
peaceful idea of the infinite, or in aspiration towards ideal good, that is 
poetical and beautiful ; but it is not so with theories. We all can, and we all 
ought to live in peace and friendship, in civil society, because in civil 
society we all have an interest in protecting each other. Separated in spec- 
ulation, we unite in practice to defend our liberty, our property, and our 
life ; a malefactor is the enemy of Christians as well as of philosophers, and 
the Christian as well as the philosopher will willingly pay the govern- 
ment and the soldier who will save him from assassination or robbery. 
But the same logic that makes citizens friends, makes theories enemies, 
and forbids in speculation the alliances that it enjoins in practice. Philoso- 
phy, which has for its object pure truth, as the State has for its object pub- 
lic safety, defends its principles of certainty, as the State defends its prin- 
ciples of concord. The State maintains at any price, the union that estab- 
lishes it ; philosophy prevents, at any price, the reconciliation that would 
destroy it. J. H. S. 


[Conclusion next month.] 
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Anti-Topacco TRACT Depository. Fitchburg, Mass. George Trask. 


We group under this heading a pile of leaves that seem, as they lie upon 
the desk, to be constantly quivering with horror lest some form of tobacco 
might be used in their vicinity. We are quite safe critics in this respect, 
as the weed does not flatter and tone down feelings of the highest propriety, 
and we write at a pinch, but not in consequence of one. Perhaps it would 
be presumptuous to hint that we ruminate only “the cud of sweet and bit- 
ter fancies.” There was a period in our college career —if considerable 
careering may be thus strictly designated — when a cloud seemed to us, as 
to Ixion, loveable: but, profiting by the disappointments of that unen- 
lightened heathen who did not appear to smoke his error, we tried to learn 
to blow our own cloud. How we used to recline, with eyes half shut ina 
surmise of pleasure, to wink out of consciousness our one-armed and stiff- 
runged family rocking-chair, and a much stiffer exercise of differential calcu- 
lus: for in those days we could not ride to the pure mathematics on a pony 
or with a coach; and the only “joker” we knew was the instructor who 
pretended that calculus was learnable. But our efforts at narcotizing the 
entire absence of cushions to our chair and rank to our course, were always 
closed suddenly by searing the lips or extinguishing the right eye: we 
could never learn to shift our cigar along the “hedge of the teeth” with 
that Olympic abandon of the born smoker ; it had to be held with great cir- 
cumspection, the drift of the curls to be narrowly watched, all talk sus- 
pended on pain of choking, all thought centred upon each judicious whiff, 
We remember faintly that occasionally our delicious repose was marred 
by a revulsion of feeling that expected to find something timely in the 
closet: that day we smoked no more, nor read, for that matter, either. On 
the whole, we never fought our way through the jungly belt of Terai up to 
the cloud-land where your predestined smoker lies pillowed upon his fatuity, 
“careless of mankind.” Indeed, it became with us a question whether the 
pituitary glands would continue to moisten Mrs. Scrimpflint’s otherwise 
unboltable rations, or whether we should grow up capable of spitting upon 
any politics or theology we might despise. 

We are ready, therefore, to take high ground upon the matter of tobacco, 
and to declare its essential incompatibility with the moral sense. 

Here we have “an appeal to Lord Renfrew, the Prince of Wales, on the 
pernicious effects of his cigar and pipe.” He is addressed as “a prospec- 
tive monarch,” whose “likeness is among us in daguerreotypes by thou- 
sands :” he is told that his habit may not only disable him, but, through 
him, future kings on his throne, —“ we desire no extinction of this royal 
line” — drop therefore “ your meerschaum and its affinities.” If we knew 
what effect this appeal has had upon the Prince, we should feel more com- 
petent to recommend the series of papers to untitled smokers. 

Wood-cuts are also pressed into the service of Mr. Trask’s crusade. 
Here is a picture of a “ boy who first smoked a paper cigar, then a grape- 
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vine, then the real article,” — favored child, in these days of oak-leaves and 
fillings : he is confessing at his mother’s knee, but he does not look hag- 
gard enough to satisfy our own vindictive recollections of the vice. 

Here are “Twenty Reasons why ministers of the everlasting gospel 
should not use Tobacco.” And we are told that “dying saints, well nigh 
suffocated with the poisonous odor, have, with trembling hands, waved 
pastors from their bedsides.” Alas, Mr. Trask, if dying saints would only 
wave from their bedsides the suffocating doctrines that their pastors bring, 
we should be inclined to waive the matter of a smoke whose torment does 
not ascend forever and ever. 

Well might a saint say to his pastor,— 


“O, search beyond this earth —search regions of the blest ; 
Can ye not find some place where we unsmoked may rest?” 


But clergymen are warned upon one point of considerable importance. 
“Many tobacco-users fall dead suddenly. You may fall dead in your pul- 
pits. Some preachers have.” Yes, how many, and they stay stone-dead, 
not knowing it, but without having used tobacco! It occurs to us to ask 
whether in such cases the use of tobacco might not act, as ammoniacal 
salts, or burnt feathers, and wake the preacher from his deathly swoon. It 
would be certainly legitimate to try a post-morten experiment of this 
nature. Several kinds of Siberian and Flat-head wizards prophesy under 
fumigation. Let it be tried, as a last resort before sepulture, wherever 
there is a pulpit whose recumbent has ceased to breathe the breath of 
life. Goethe has a verse, in his West-Easterly Divan, that hints how the 
original process of informing bodies with souls, might be cheaply imitated 
by us with a pinch of snuff alone: 


“The Elohim into his nose 
With best of spirit breezing, 
Some sign of life the creature shows 
By hearty fit of sneezing.” 


The subject is however too grave for jesting. Wherever under the pres- 
ent condition of the clerical profession, we could find a live minister, we 
should be tempted, notwithstanding our old grudge at honest smokers, to 
attribute some etherial influence to his cigar. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We like clean and healthy ways. And 
we like to see a tract upon some pernicious habit written without cant and 
coarseness, so that laughter might not come in to half betray the cause. 
These little papers are too evangelical for us, and are pitched to the senses 
which cannot appreciate “ the real article ” of tobacco or theology. What 
benefit, for instance, will the Republic reap from such a verse as this. 
thrust into the hand on every railroad, and proffered at the street-corners ? 


“The jaws then give a flirt, 
The tongue, too, takes a tuck, 
The pucker lets a squirt, 
That drains it of the truck.” 
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Six MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The 
Story of a Picture. By J. B. Carpenter. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1866. pp. 354- 


As a private individual, Mr. Lincoln will have a fame not eclipsed by his 
career as Chief Magistrate during the Rebellion. Mr. Carpenter has done 
much to increase it. He had a certain nobility of character, which, carried 
into social, religious, and political life, won for him the questionable fame, 
as the world goes, of being “odd.” Mr. Carpenter relates an anecdote of 
him that is worthy of being made familiar. He was on the lookout for the 
President one morning, when he discerned him “ standing half-way between 
the portico (of the White House) and the gateway leading to the War 
Department, leaning against the iron fence,—one arm thrown over the 
railing, and one foot on the stone coping which supports it, evidently hav- 
ing been intercepted on his way from the War Department by a plain-look- 
ing man, who was giving him, very diffidently, an account of a difficulty 
which he had been unable to have rectified. When he had finished, Mr. 
Lincoln said to him, “ Have you a blank card?” Taking the card and a 
pencil, Mr. Lincoln sat down upon the low coping, presenting almost the 
appearance of sitting upon the pavement itself, and wrote an order to the 
proper official to “examine this man’s case.” While writing this, I ob- 
served several persons passing down the promenade, and smiling at what 
I presume they thought the undignified appearance of the head of the 
nation, who, however, seemed vtterly unconscious, either of any impropri- 
ety in the action, or of attracting any attention. To me it was not only 
another picture of the native goodness of the man, but of true nobility of 
character, exemplified not so much by a disregard of conventionalities, as 
in unconsciousness that there could be any breach of etiquette or dignity in 
the manner of an honest attempt toserve or secure justice to a citizen of 
the republic, however humble he might be. Rising to his feet he handed 
the man the card with a word of direction, and then turning to me said : 
“Well, C——, I must go in and take one more look at the picture before 
you leave us.” What dignity above this is demanded ? 

Mr. Lincoln’s love of telling stories, his joking, his going to the Theatre, 
and his reading of “ Artemas Ward,” have been put together, and made 
into a strange and unpardonable contrast with the gravity and seriousness 
of his position and public duties during his administration of affairs at 
Washington. But the charge is petty. It was a most natural and healthful 
escape for the time, from under the weight of too heavy burdens. It is re- 
ported that he would now and then say, “I must straighten up a while, or 
be crushed.” 

“T judge his childishness the true relapse 
To boyhood of a man who has worked lately, 
And presently will work, so, meantime, plays : 
Whence more than ever I believe in him!” 

Mr. Carpenter has given in his book an “imperfect abstract” of an 
address delivered by the Hon. W. H. Herndon of Springfield, on the char- 
acter of President Lincoln, from which the following extracts are made. 
Mr. Herndon was Mr. Lincoln’s law-partner for more than twenty years. 
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“ The true peculiarity of Mr. Lincoln has not been seen by his various 
biographers ; or, if seen, they have failed wofully to give it that promi- 
nence which it deserves. It is said that Newton saw an apple fall to the 
ground from a tree, and beheld the law of the universe in that fall; Shak- 
speare saw human nature in the laugh of a man; Professor Owen saw the 
animal in its claw ; and Spencer saw the evolution of the universe in the 
growth of aseed. Nature was suggestive to all these men. Mr. Lincoln 
no less saw philosophy ina story, and a schoolmaster in a joke. No man, 
no men, saw nature, fact, thing, or man from his stand-point. His was a 
new and original position, which was always suggesting, hinting something 
to him. Nature, insinuations, hints, and suggestions were new, fresh, 
original, and odd to him. The world, fact, man, principle, all had their 
powers of suggestion to his susceptible soul. They continually put him in 
mind of something. He was odd, fresh, new, original, and peculiar for this 
reason, that he was a new, odd, and original creation and fact. He had 
keen susceptibilities to the hints and suggestions of nature, which always 
put him in mind of something known or unknown. Hence his power and 
tenacity of what is called association of ideas must have been great. His 
memory was tenacious and strong. His susceptibility to all suggestions 
and hints enabled him at will to call up readily the associated and classified 
fact and idea.” 

“Mr. Lincoln was often perplexed to give expression to his ideas ; first, 
because he was not master of the English language ; and, secondly, because 
there were no words in it containing the coloring, shape, exactness, power, 
and gravity of his ideas. He was frequently at a loss for a word, and hence 
was compelled to resort to stories, maxims, and jokes to embody his idea, 
that it might be comprehended. So true was this peculiar mental vision of 
his, that though mankind has been gathering, arranging, and classifying 
facts for thousands of years, Lincoln’s peculiar stand-point could give him 
no advantage of other men’s labor. Hence he tore up to the deep founda- 
tions all arrangements of facts, and coined and arranged new plans to gov- 
ern himself. He was compelled, from his peculiar mental organization, to 
do this. His labor was great, continuous, patient, and all-enduring. 

“The truth about this whole matter is, that Mr. Lincoln read less and 
thought more than any manin his sphere in America. No man can put his 
finger on any great book written in the last or present century that he read. 
When young, he read the Bible, and when of age he read Shakspeare. 
This latter book was scarcely ever out of his mind.” Ep. 


A SUMMER IN LESLIE GoLpTHWwaIT’s Lire. By Mrs. O. A. F. Whitney, 
Author of “The Gayworthys,” &c. With illustrations by Augustus 
Hoppin. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 

A hasty reading of this book does not justify to our mind the advice of a 
self-appointed spiritual adviser, whom we heard counseling a young lady 
not to read it. The story of the “Summer” is told in a charming style, 
and abounds in happy hits, suggestive thoughts at home and in the moun- 
tains, and has many a capital lesson. What could have disturbed the uni- 
formly sensible person who objected that it was not well for a young lady 
to read it, it is difficult to say, unless some such passage as this may have 
put him at odds with it: 

“I have mentioned one little theory, relating solely to domestic thrift, 
which guided Mrs. Goldthwaite in her arrangements for her daughter. 
believe that with this exception, she brought up her family very nearly 
without any theory whatever. She did it very much on the taking-for- 
granted system. She took for granted that her children were born with 
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the same natural perceptions as herself; that they could recognize, little by 
little, as they grew into it, the principles of the moral world, — reason, 
right, propriety, — as they recognized growing into them, the conditions of 
their outward living. She made her own life a consistent recognition of 
these, and she lived openly before them. There was never any course pur- 
sued with sole calculation as to its effect on the children. Family discus- 
sion and deliberation was seldom with closed doors. Questions that came 
up were considered as they came; and the young members of the house- 
hold perceived as soon as their elders the * reasons why ” of most deci- 
sions. They were part and parcel of the whole régime. They learned 
politeness by being as politely attended to as company. They learned to 
be reasonable by seeing how the reason compelled father and mother, and 
not by having their vision stopped short at the arbitrary fact that father 
and mother compelled them. I think, on the whole, the Goldthwaite no- 
method turned out as good a method as any. Men have found out lately 
that horses even may be guided without reins.” 


It was very likely this “no-method” method, which proved too much of a 
strain on our friend’s faith in the watura/ capacities of human nature, 
that made him incredulous of the good influences of this book. But with 
entire respect for him in his unbelief, we venture to express the hope that 
the “no-method” may, ere long, become the only method in his own, and 
every household on the good globe. Ep. 


Stories OF MANY LANDs. By Grace Greenwood. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 1867. 

Of course this is a book for the children. It is nicely illustrated. Happy 
they will be to get a peep into it. What a charming little story, among 
many others, is “ Castle and Cottage.” In this story is a fine cut of Hughie 
and Bertha, barefooted in the water. Bertha is the daughter of a Scottish 
Lord, and comes from the “ castle.” She is not used to going barefoot and 
playing in the mud. But she is indulged to go with Hughie — who comes 
from the ‘cottage ”’— on a summer afternoon. Suddenly she cries out : 


“My feet smart so! See how big and red they look !” 

“Sae they do. You hae burned them. The sun is too hot this simmer 
day, and the sand as weel, and ye ken (know) ye are no used to gang with- 
out you shoon (shoes) ; wade a bit, noo, and cool your saft small feet.” 

Bertha thrust one foot into the water, but drew it out instantly, exclaim- 
ing, “ Ugh, how cold !” 

“ Ay, gin (if) ye only dip the tips o’ your toes, like a fearsome cat; but 
gin ye rin bravely until the water, like a spaniel dog, ye ’ll no find it cold.” 
said Hughie, taking her by the hand and leading her in. 


Here is a bit of a lesson for old heads to learn. Hughie is a young radi- 


cal. He says, “wade a bit; ye only dip the tips o your toes, and, of course, 
it’s cold.” He has the whole philosophy. Eb. 


THE BIGLow Papers. Second Series. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 
The poems which give the title to his book Mr. Lowell has made the pre- 
text for a considerable volume. The “Papers,” each with a prose intro- 
duction of sometimes doubtful relevancy, are bracketed between a general 
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introduction, and an index which together occupy one third of its pages, 
In the introduction, at once a preface and an essay on the sources of the 
Yankee dialect, he has declared in favor of the American custom of drop- 
ping the w in /adour ; and in one or another of the English classics, from 
the time of Chauser to the present, has discovered nearly every peculiarity 
of the Yankee tongue. There can be no doubt, as he claims, that, if the 
Yankees speak bad English, they are in very good company. American- 
isms also are shown to enjoy a reputation for originality which they by no 
means deserve. At the close of the introduction is inserted the “ Cour- 
tin’.” The familiar little poem of Zekle and Huldy completed. Though 
the author could not spoil it, as he half fears he may have done, he has 
hardly improved it. Nothing better than some of the original stanzas have 
ever come from his pen. 

The introductory letters of Rev. Mr. Wilber, a country minister of the 
old school, who, with his homely philosophy and scraps of Latin, represents 
the more cautious element of the New England character and its pedantry, 
are well conceived, and are sometimes good complements of the accom- 
panying “ Papers”; but here, as elsewhere, the author’s fondness for saying 
a bright thing has sometimes led him into irrelevancy, while the good min- 
ister’s simplicity in interpreting a supposed Runic inscription “by writing 
down a hypothetical inscription based on antecedent probabilities, and then 
proceeding to extract from the characters engraven on the stone a meaning 
as nearly as possible conformed to this a priori product of his own ingenu- 
ity,” is fatal to the respect which some of his opinions seem intended to 
command. In the poems of Mr. Hosea Biglow, the author has set forth 
the “homely common sense of the New England character, vivified and 
heated by conscience.” 

If Mr. Lowell’s reputation was yet to be made, this last book would 
hardly establish it. The satire is fine: The Trent question — The noble 
purpose of the North — The plausible sophistry of the South in her excuses 
for secession and plans of reconstruction— The One-Man-power of My 
Policy —are all touched upon with discriminating feeling, and give rise to 
many capital hits. To his keen sense of Yankee thrift and humor is added 
a great love of simple ways and country scenes, 

“ Peaceful ez eyes of pastur’d cattle” 
brings peace itself, and 
“ Mis’ble ez roosters in a rain, heads down an’ tails half-mast,” 

presents a humorous picture of a defeated candidate. But as, to use his 
words, in the decline of the Empire the barbarians of Southern Gaul, with 
a Latin varnish, emulated each other in being more than Ciceronian, he is 
sometimes more than Yankee: and he is not entirely safe at all times from 
his own criticism, put into the mouth of the Rev. Mr. Wilbur. “ Unless 
one’s thoughts pack more neatly in verse than in prose it is wise to refrain. 
Commonplace gains nothing by being translated into rhyme, for it is some- 
thing which no hocus-pocus can transubstantiate with the real presence of 
living thought.” J. H 
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